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FREE Your copy oF WELCOMES YOU 


THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Dept. KIA, 620 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


; : Please send me, without charge, 
WRITE TODAY for your copy of this beautiful 16-page booklet, Reseda Welstmen You." 
brilliantly illustrated with full-colour photographs. See what makes 
a Bermuda holiday something wonderful and special! 


YOU CAN GO TO BERMUDA quickly by plane ... or leisurely by 
ocean liner. Your Travel Agent can make complete arrangements 
for your Bermuda vacation — at no cost to you. 


Name 
Address 


City 











Bn cLuss throughout the United States are turning 
their thoughts northward this month as Kiwanis International 
observes US-Canada Good Will Week for the thirty-first time. The 
custom, which began back in 1922, has added a fundamental idea 
to the philosophy of Kiwanis: This year’s Fifth Objective reads, 
“Proclaim our Canada-United States relationship as a pattern 
for world peace.” Basic to real understanding of this Objective is 
an understanding of Canada, her sources of strength and 
the reasons for her well justified national pride. (Any nation not 
operating on a deficit these days has a right to be proud, in our 
opinion.) The article “Northern Neighbor” by Kiwanian Robert 
Holmes Parson gives a revealing picture of Canada’s prosperity. A 
second feature of related interest is “Eastern Canada Awaits You,” 
page 28. Many Kiwanis conventioneers will visit this part of the 
Dominion before and after enjoying the big doings in 
New York City. Travel- — 
ing through Nova "™ an mh / So easy to send— 
Scotia, Kiwanis families 2. mg so exciting to get-— 
might see a_ colorful ie y , so nice to keep as 
group of youngsters like yt ap ; &, cherished keepsakes! 
those pictured on our | hg ee 7 ae we Best wishes by 
cover this month. They my Ff i &€ ; - | Telegram arrive on 
are competitors in the GREE eo, As ; beautiful blanks in 
“Gaelic Mod and High- “aaa : a j x « _. special envelopes. 
lands Gathering” at St. 2 ‘ toy - 3 
Ann’s Cape Breton 
Highlands National 
Park. Better take your 
camera along! 
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= SINCE January we've been talking about Objectives folders. 
We've suggested that they can be used by clubs to increase 

public understanding of Kiwanis principles, and recently we’ve 
learned of some actual case histories which show how 

this is being done. Out in Nebraska-Iowa, District Governor Wes 
Bartlett gives folders to social science students who are studying 
voluntary community action. And in New England, Lieutenant 
Governor George H. Thompson hands an Objectives folder to every 
Kiwanian in every club he visits. “These folders help us understand 
just where we stand,” says George. President Stan Nixon of the 
Kenmore, New York club reports that members of his club are 
enclosing the Objectives in monthly statements to their customers. 
“Folders have been sent to every local newspaper and radio station,” 
advises Stan. “We've placed some in our library and on certain store 
counters.” Hammond, Indiana Kiwanians have distributed 
Objectives to the local press, library and schools. And in Seaside, 
Oregon, Boy Scouts delivered a Kiwanis Objectives folder to each 
house as part of the Kiwanis club’s program to educate the public. 
“IT want to express my appreciation for these excellent Objectives 
and the current theme,” says Club Secretary Marion F. Nesbit. 


What to give? Western 
Union Telegraphic Gift Money 
Orders are always welcome, 
always in good taste! And so 
convenient! 


Or-take advan- 
actin FOR a novel gift for speakers who address your club? mw ¢ tage of Western 
If so you might consider an idea that was hatched by the Kiwanis we Mg /\ “# Union’s Shopping 
Club of Riverdale, Toronto. As the applause dies away every Pe AN Service. Gifts 
week, the club gives the speaker a year’s subscription to The me A bought and de- 
Kiwanis Magazine. The club feels this prolongs the speaker’s Bs 7 J livered, anywhere, 
contact with Kiwanis. We’re prejudiced, of course, but we agree. _ -— = any time! 

We think that the magazine gives any man—guest speaker or 


Kiwanian—a vivid picture of the interests, accomplishments and 
ideals of Kiwanis International. C.W.K. 
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William A. Dunlap 


You will agree with me, I'm sure, that 


one of the outstanding advantages of 
the FORDWAY share-the-profits plan is 
the fact that Clubs have no servicing to 
Ihis saves you a 


bother with or pay for 


hig lot of trouble and expense. Freedom 


from servicing is just one of the many 
exclusive reasons why FORDWAY is 
the best way for continuous Welfare 
Fund-raising the easiest and surest 
way 
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“Often copied—never equalied'’ 
Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


FREE LIST 


1%_ PAID ON 


9 INSURED 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


by Insured Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions. Each account 100°% INSURED 
UP TO $10,000. For all types of 
Individual, Partnership, Corporation, 
Institution, and Insurance company 
occounts, also preferred for Pension, 





Surplus, Estate & Trust Funds, etc. 
Our Services are FREE. 
isk for Confidential Report No. 338 


INSURED ASSOCIATIONS 
DIVIDEND BUREAU 


Dept. B39, 53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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A NEW IDEA IN TRAVEL 
TO FLORIDA & THROUGHOUT U.S. & CANADA 


SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS YEARLY 
THRU THIS “DISCOUNT” CLUB 
MEMBERS SAVE 10% TO 20% at Hotels, Motels 
Restaurants, Stores, Service Stations, etc., & on ‘‘All 
Exponse’’ Tours from Fila. to Cuba, Nassau, Mexico! 
ON “GUARANTEED SAVINGS” pian 
you SAVE or NO COST 

Write Desk K, SUNGOD HOLIDAY CLUB 
Le 1909 East Dr., Miami Beach 41, Flerida___| 





HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 



































The Prime Minister Speaks 


I am glad of this opportunity to 
send a message of greetings and good 
wishes to the people of the United 
States and Canada on the occasion of 
Good Will Week, being promoted again 
this year by Kiwanis clubs on both 
sides of the border. 

The more the 
countries and of every other free na- 
tion manifest a spirit of good will and 
cooperation in the interests of their 
common security and well-being, the 
more assurance there will be of a peace- 
ful and prosperous and happy world. 


peoples of our two 


Kiwanis International is to be com- 
mended for helping to foster among us 
and our world neighbors the kind of 
friendly and working relationship upon 
which the preservation of “our sacred 
trust” of freedom so largely depends. 

Louis St. Laurent 

Prime Minister of Canada 


It Could Happen Here 
Vincent article in the 
February issue is an eye-opener, es- 
pecially his description of children be- 
traying their parents and the absolute 
domination of schools by the State. 
This article should startle 
American proponents of absolute domi- 
nation of education by the State, for 
with the wrong people in control of the 
State education, the same thing could 
happen here as in Red countries. 
Parents must be left 
their children to schools of their choice, 
public, parochial or private. 
Frank K. Maher, Kiwanian 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Tortora’s 


some 


free to send 


Berlin Calling Kiwanis! 

. I appeal to you as a member of the 
community of free men in a world in 
which freedom is threatened by com- 
munism. I ask your help for those 
refugees from the East who come daily 
to Free Berlin in ever-increasing num- 
bers, threatening our precarious eco- 
nomic situation burdened for more than 
three years with 250,000 unemployed, 
a ninth of our entire population. De- 
spite our every effort, we cannot pro- 
vide adequate housing, food and cloth- 
ing. There is no work and no hope of a 
normal life for them. We cannot turn 
them away because this would be a be- 
trayal of the freedom which we have 
and they seek. 

We need vast shipments of food and 
clothing, especially for the children who 
come to us undernourished. In the dark 
days of the airlift it was American 
tenacity and American courage which 





Berliners to maintain 
never be 


enabled us Free 
our freedom. Our fight will 
lost as long as you and other free men 
stand with us 

Ernest Reuter 

Lord Mayor of Berlin 


Objection Sustained 

.. I read with interest “Food Adven- 
turing in New York” by J. George 
Frederick, president, Gourmet Society 
of New York [February 1953, page 11]. 
.. . Under French restaurants, the sec- 
ond one described is Chateau Richelieu, 
37 West 57th. The address is incorrect. 
It should be 37 West 5lst Street, op- 
posite Radio City. Inasmuch as this is 


the finest restaurant in New York, I 
feel a suitable correction should be 
shown. 


Edgar L. Myers, Kiwanian 
Northside Miami, Florida 


Any Argument? 

The Kiwanis Club of Cleburne, 
Texas claims to have made the first 
official inter-club meeting of 1953. On 
January 2, 1953, a group of club mem- 
bers made an official inter-club visit 
to the North Fort Worth, Texas club. 

This claim is made for Kiwanis Inter- 
national. We would like to hear from 
the group that disputes the claim. 

J. Doyle Staleup, Chairman 
Inter-Club Relations 
Texas-Oklahoma District 


Shock Treatment 
I have forwarded my February 
issue of the magazine to the Omaha 
World-Herald on account of the article 
“The Shock Treatment Pays Off,” in 
connection with a safety campaign just 
being launched by the World-Herald. 
Kindly send me another copy of this 
issue. 
Raymond M. Crossman 
Past International President 


Two More for Bermuda 
The March issue of The Kiwanis 

Magazine carried a wonderful write-up 
on Bermuda. At the end of this 
article mention is made of a tour that 
is being jointly promoted by the IIli- 
nois-Eastern Iowa, Ohio and Carolinas 
Districts of Kiwanis International. 
These three districts were the original 
tour sponsors. However, Michigan and 
Indiana have also joined since your 
article was written. 

Elwood V. Hartung 

On-to-New York Committee 

Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
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LAST-MINUTE ORGANIZATION NEWS KIWANIANS EVERYWHER 

kiW { VIS WI \\ il () VORS granted us a coveted “George Washing- RESOLUTIONS DUE 
AE th i \ ton Honor Medal Award.” It was one of RESOLUTIONS INTENDED for consideration 
twenty-three such citations given to of the delegate body at the International 
KIwANis INTERNATIONAL has received winners from a field of more than 15,000 convention in New York must reach the 
two citations for the vigorous register contestants. The American Heritage General Office on or before April 22. 
and vote campaign conducted by hun- Foundation cited our Ballot Battalion “These should be sent in by clubs or 
dreds of Kiwanis clubs last year. The as “the most comprehensive and effec- districts.” advises Past International 
first award came from the Freedoms tive register and vote campaign by a Vice-President John E. Gorsuch, chair- 
Foundation at Valley Forge, which national service organization.” man of the International Committee on 


Resolutions. “This committee will con- 
sider all submissions and use them as 








INFORMATION AVAILABLE MONTHLY REPORT FORMS the basis for a series of proposed reso- 

A new informational bulletin on voca- EACH CLUB received its monthly activity lutions. These will be sent to each club 

tional guidance is available from the report forms with the January issue of before the convention.” 

General Office. It is one of more than the Quarterly Club Bulletin. The April 

130 special publications dealing with issue of the Quarterly Club Bulletin UNITED STATES-CANADA 

almost every phase of community serv- will contain forms which are to be used GOOD WILL WEEK 

ice and club administration i for reporting April, May and June club THe APRIL ISSUE of the Quarterly Club 
The International Committee on Vo- activities. Bulletin contains a supplementary 

wr eguallingar needles SABE. “eg RN [ three-page bulletin concerning US- 

eight page brochure that _ weus how OFFICIAL VISITATIONS Canada Good Will Week. Prepared by 

clubs can use vocational guidance our two Public and Business Affairs 


vemmer a¢ ” a — T . 
novies mos , ns ieimiiiaanitee’ INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT WALTER : taxi 2 
mevees most eectively. Hrepared in Committees, for the United States and 


. . h , a J. L. Ray plans to visit the fol- 
cooperation with De Moines, Iowa Ki- Canada. this material will be useful 


wanian Carl F. Mahnke. the bookle lowing communities during April 
deal oo agp or gene lg a % Abilene and Waco, Texas; Nor- a developing i ma and — 
chools and the community at large man and Oklahoma City, Okla- about the friendly — oe agian 
Write to the General Office for a copy homa; and Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- rt toad posenigen 1 we om ae ae 
of this new publication and for any vania. describes year-round projects for p1 
: moting US-Canada good will. 








of its many special bulletins 











ATTENTION SUPPORT OF CHURCHES CHAIRMEN 


they © These clubs will cele- THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE on Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
1 a series of recordings emphasizing the importance of 





brate twenty-fifth. thirtieth and thirty- Aims has prepare 
fifth anniversaries this month religious faith. These are being made available at cost ($2) to clubs for use 
on local radio stations. Though the go-to-church theme is recurrent in this 
* series of one-minute messages, the emphasis is placed on personal need for 
1918 Northampton, Massachusetts, April 11 God's guidance rather than the physical act of church attendance. Appro- 
( Johnstown, Pennsylvania, April 15 priate organ music is used in the background of each message 
St. Louis, Missouri, April 17 “We believe these recordings will help your committee promote public 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, April 17 interest in all the different faiths,” says International Committee Chairman 
Usiensma City, Orlshoma, April 2 Luman Holman. “Local radio stations will most certainly cooperate.” 
1923 North Wilkesboro, North Carolina, April 3 WANTED: PROJECT DATA SPRINGTIME IS SIGNTIME 
Oakland City, Indiana, April 5 CLUB COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN are Now that spring is here, more and 
Wyandotte, Michigan, April 5 asked to send newspaper clip- more motorists will be taking to the 
Norman Oklahome April 6 pings, photographs, written sum highways. And so it is a good time for 
antag leer gce tice maggie . maries and other material de- your club to think about road signs. If 
ined: Mik Deine aeett @ scribing outstanding club projects you have signs, better check up and see 
Vienna, Georgia, April 12 to the various International com- whether they’re in first-class shape. A 
Alva, Oklahoma, April 13 mittees, in care of the General battered road sign casts discredit upon 
Henderson, North Carolina, Apri! 16 Office. This material will be used your club and the entire Kiwanis or- 
Vineland, New Jersey, Apri! 16 to help promote Kiwanis activi- ganization. The colorful Kiwanis em- 
Marion, Kansas, April 18 ties. blem—together with the placard stating 
Fairfield, Alabama, April 19 the time and place of your meeting 
icssotnek, See, Aneto > KEY CLUB CONVENTION says “Hello” to Kiwanians who are 
Aberdeen, South Dakota, Apri! 23 Key CLus INTERNATIONAL will hold passing through your city. See prices 
Tallahassee, Florida, April 24 its tenth annual convention in in your Official Supplies Catalogue. 
Lawrenceville, lilinois, Apri! 25 Los Angeles, July 2-4. 
Burlington, lowa, Apri! 27 “Although Kiwanis sponsors CORONATION MEETING 
Mason, Michigan, April 28 are not asked to help finance the LETTERS REACHING the General Office in- 
boys’ convention trips, many dicate that a sizable number of Ki- 
\! ’ a Arkansas, April 5 oan espera ihe ae paces peiooir aa — apt cre on 
) ,' Ocean Beach, California, April 6 y-raising projects,’ advises coronation this June. A special Kiwanis 
(Organized es Seach Suburbs. Name Henry T. Huband, chairman of fellowship meeting will be held in Lon- 
changed August 2, 1930.) the International Committee on don, and all Kiwanians there are urged 
Enumclaw, Washington, Apri! 10 Key Clubs. Expenses in the con- to attend. Arrangements are being 
Batesville, Arkansas, Apri! 16 vention city will amount to made by Past International President 
Paimsdale, California, April 16 thirty-five or forty dollars, con- Don H. Murdoch. He will be at the 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, April 26 servatively speaking. This in- Waldorf Hotel, London, from June 1 
en on cludes registration, hotel room through June 6. Messages to this ad- 
and meals. dress will be held for Don’s arrival. 
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JUNE 21-25, 1953 


NEW YORK - 


CONVENTION PREVIEWS 

AT PRESSTIME, March 18, International 
convention registration was far ahead 
of what it has been other years ninety- 
six days before the opening session. 
One of the most significant convention 
developments is the announcement by 
the New York Yankees and Chicago 
White Sox that a special “Kiwanis Nite” 
baseball game will be played on the 
night of June 23 in Yankee Stadium. 
This main contest will be preceded by 
between two boys baseball 
teams. International President Walter 
J. L. Ray will present a trophy to 
Yankee Pitcher Ed “Whitey” Ford, who 
received his basic baseball training in 
the Queens County Kiwanis Baseball 
League. Five thousand reserved and 
2000 box seats are being held for Ki- 
wanis conventioneers until June 10. All 


a game 


requests for tickets should be sent as 
soon as possible to Mr. Lance, Ticket 
Office, Yankee Stadium, Bronx 53, New 
York $2.50 each and re- 
served seats $1.75. If the affair is post- 
poned for any tickets can be 
exchanged. Order through 
your club secretary on club stationery. 
More about this novel convention fea- 
ture will be published in The Kiwanis 
Magazine for June. 

An increasing number of pre- and 
postconvention tours are being planned. 
Dick Dillon, immediate past governor 
of the New England District, announces 
a Kiwanis-sponsored tour that takes in 
Cape Cod, Boston, Portland and the 
White Mountains. It will begin June 26 
and end July 4. For more information, 
write Richard J. Dillon at 720 Main 
Street, Hartford 3, Connecticut. 


Boxes cost 


reason, 


refunded or 





The Pennsylvania District is sponsor- 
ing an excursion into Eastern Canada. 
The tour will leave New York City on 
June 25, after the convention ends, and 
return July 5. At Quebec City the ex- 
cursionists will stay at famous Hotel 
Frontenac. They will go by boat up the 
Saguenay River to Bagotville, then re- 
turn to Quebec City. From there they 
will take a five-day trip, by car and 
train, up the scenic Gaspe Peninsula. 
Then the group will travel to Mon- 
treal and finally back to New York 
City. For reservations and information, 
write Kiwanian John C. Boyle, 415 
Crozer Building, Chester, Pennsylvania. 





DO IT—TODAY! 
CONVENTIONTIME is fast approach- 
ing, and officers should make sure 
that their clubs will be properly 
represented in New York. Each 
club has already received regis- 
tration forms. These should be 
filled out as soon as possible and 
mailed to the Kiwanis Conven- 
tion Office, Hotel Statler, New 
York 1, New York. 











BOARD COMMITTEES TO MEET 

THE FINANCE AND EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEES of Kiwanis International will meet 
April 25-26 at the General Office in 
Chicago. Members of these committees 
are: (Executive) Walter J. L. Ray, 
chairman, Don. E. Engdahl, Donald T. 
Forsythe, Kenneth P. Greenaway, 
Claude B. Hellmann, C. I. Moyer and 


A. V. Zimmermann. (Finance) Don. 
E. Engdahl, chairman, Donald T. For- 
sythe and C. I. Moyer. 

HUNDRED PERCENTERS 

New York, Montana, Ftoripa, NEsB- 


RASKA-IOWA AND MICHIGAN were the first 
districts to announce 100 per cent 
achievement report filing for the year 
1952. Outstanding reports from all dis- 
tricts are now being judged by the 
International Committee on Achieve- 
ment Reports. Results will be an- 
nounced in The Kiwanis Magazine for 
June. 





of the Nebraska-Iowa District; 


igan District. 


1944. 
Citizenship, Classification and 


ernor in 1941. 





GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 
DEATH HAS CLAIMED four prominent Kiwanians: 
tee Corwine Roach, a member of the Springfield, Illinois club; Curry 
Watson, from Lincoln, Nebraska, past International trustee and secretary 


Wentworth, a privileged member of the Chicago, Illinois club and an 
honorary member of the Englewood, Chicago club; and Frank O. Logic, 
of Iron Mountain, Michigan, past governor of the Wisconsin-Upper Mich- 
Corwine became governor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District in 1935, and was active on the International Board from 1942 to 
He also served as chairman of the International Committees on 
Membership, and 
Curry became governor in 1927 and International trustee in 1932. He 
also was chairman of the International Committees on Attendance Con- 
test, Publicity, and Convention Program. 

Kiwanian Wentworth was governor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict in 1923-24 and became an International trustee in 1939. He served 
as chairman of the International Committees on Public Affairs, Inter- 
City Relations, and Kiwanis Education. 


Past International Trus- 


Trustee Daniel S. 


International 


Kiwanis Education. 


Kiwanian Logic served as gov- 
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OLDING TABLES 
12, MONROE TRUCKS and Discounts 
STACK ONLY 29/7 HIGH e 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonrwe.cOMPANY 


16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
A ing U. 8S. Courts and Patent 
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See These Amazing Features! 


@ Weighs approximately 4 oz. yet this remark- 
able new reel is so tough it can take abuse no 
other reel could withstand. 

@® Requires no lubrication for the life of the reel. 
© Nothing to rust or corrode; absolutely imperv- 
ious to salt water. 

@ Operates as smoothly and quietly as a canoe 
through water. 

© Equipped with bale-type positive pickup. 

@ Anti-Reverse lock prevents handle spin. 

e Sure-grip reel foot provides self-locking posi- 
tioning on rod handle 

@ 2 Spools with every reel for easy changing to 
different weight line. 

e 5yr. service warranty covers wear or breakage. 


For a perfectly MATCHED, BALANCED spinning 
set see o Ny-O-Lite Reel on a Spincaster rod. 


Send 10c for full color catalog of complete Waltco line 


WALTCO PRODUCTS 7° ines 
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HOTEL. 
TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline, Pres 
Fellow Kiwanian 
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CAMP CHIPPEWA for BOYS 


> 
5 
5 
3 
CASS LAKE, MINNESOTA ; 
28 Boys 9-16 June 22-Aug. 17 ; 
A summer of fun and tearning in all water and land 
sports sailing, swimming, fishing, tennis, ete 
Send for descriptive folder. 
Owned and operated by Kiwanian... 


0. d. ““CAP’’ ENDRES Route 1, Box 203A 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
AAR AAA Ann 
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Q. At the Seattle convention last 
year one of our delegates took to the 
executive offices a resolution which 
our club 
He was told that the resolutions com- 
mittee had already met and completed 
its report. Our club was disappointed 


and wants to know why the resolution 


wished to have considered. 


was not considered. 

A. Under the provisions of Article X, 
Section 2 of the International Bylaws, 
all resolutions must be submitted by 
districts or clubs to the 
Kiwanis International at least sixty days 
prior to the date of the annual conven- 
tion. The International Committee on 
Resolutions within weeks 
thereafter to consider such resolutions. 
Copies of all proposed resolutions are 


secretary olf 


meets two 


required to be mailed to all clubs not 
less than thirty days before the Inter- 
national convention opens. 

Any district or club wishing to have 
a resolution considered by the delegate 
body in New York should forward the 
resolution to the General Office in Chi- 
cago so that it is received on or before 
April 22, 1953. 


Q. I assumed the presidency of our 
club on January |. In the past there 
have been many matters brought out 
in the weekly club meetings and voted 
the this 


upon by membership. Is 


proper? 


A. No. Article VII, Section 4 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that the 
have general management of the club, 
shall determine the policies and activ- 
ities, elect and discipline members, ap- 
There is insufficient 


board of directors shall 


prove all bills, etc. 
time at a weekly club meeting to dis- 
cuss thoroughly any club business. If 
a member of your club makes a motion 
at your weekly club meeting, thank 
him for it, but tell him that the motion 
is out of order at a weekly meeting but 
will be referred by you to the board of 
directors for consideration, and that the 
him at the 


board will be glad to hear 


next meeting. 


Q. A question was raised at a recent 
inter-club committee conference as to 
constituted an in Ki- 

Is there a standard definition? 


what activity 


wanis. 


A. Yes. The International Board of 
Trustees adopted the following defini- 
tion: “An activity is a planned project 
consistent with the Objects, Objectives 
and policies of Kiwanis International, 
and sponsored by a Kiwanis club for 
the benefit of an individual, a group 
of individuals, the community or the 
nation.” 


Q. In the December issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine the “Club Clinic” 
referred to the right to deduct from 
an individual’s income tax return con- 
Kiwanis foundations. 
How should we go about forming such 


tributions to 


a foundation? 


A. To come within the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code, the founda- 
tion must be incorporated for religious, 
veteran rehabilitation, liter- 
ary, educational or charitable purposes. 
You should secure legal advice as to 
youl 
poration of nonprofit corporations. After 
the incorporation is completed and the 
foundation has engaged in its charitable 
work, application should be made to 
the Internal Revenue Department to 
secure the necessary exemption. 


scientific, 


state’s provisions for the incor- 


Kiwanis International has established 
the following requirements with refer- 
ence to such charitable foundations: 

1) The name of the foundation shall 
include the name of the 
club. 


2) The membership of the foundation 


sponsoring 


shall be the same as the membership of 
the sponsoring club. 

3) If the name “Kiwanis” 
the name of the foundation, complete 
control of the foundation 
tained by the board of directors of the 
sponsoring Kiwanis club. 

4) Neither the bylaws 
amendments of such a foundation shall 
become effective until approved by Ki- 
wanis International. 

5) The proposed articles of incorpora- 
tion and the bylaws must be submitted 
to Kiwanis International for approval 
before the articles of incorporation are 
filed. 


is used in 


is to be re- 


nor any 


Q. We have invited committee chair- 
men and interested members to attend 
board of directors 


our meetings. Is 


there any objection to this practice? 


chairmen 
attend 


clubs do invite 
members to 
meetings. The only possible 
objection is that in the election and 
disciplining of members some em- 
barrassment may be caused if there are 
nonboard 
By all means, invite those who 
are interested to attend your board 
meetings, but reserve for an executive 
session any matters that might cause 
embarrassment. After all the regular 
business has been transacted, the presi- 
dent should thank all nonboard mem- 
bers for their attendance and announce 
that the board is about to go into ex- 
ecutive session and all nonboard mem- 
bers will be excused. THE END 


A. Most 
and _ interested 


board 


many members in attend- 


ance. 
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A LEADING WEEKLY MAGAZINE recently 
stated that the ability to get along with people 
is the most important qualification an executive 
could possess. 

Among nations too the ability to get 
along together is the only assurance of peace. 

For many years the Board of Trustees 
of Kiwanis International has included among the 
Objectives for the year the promotion of friendly 
relations between Canada and the United States. 

P Some have questioned the need of re- 
peating year after year an Objective which has 
admittedly become basic in Kiwanis thinking. 

Each succeeding Board of Trustees, 
however, has felt that the unique and cordial 
relations between our two Kiwanis nations cannot 
be overemphasized in a time of world unrest. Thus 
the Fifth Objective for 1953 is: 


PROCLAIM OUR CANADA-UNITED STATES 
RELATIONSHIP AS A PATTERN FOR WORLD PEACE 

Each year the Objective is fortified 
by one of the important annual weeks in the Ki- 
wanis calendar, the United States-Canada Good 
Will Week. 

The week this year is April 26 to 
May 2. 

Most of us Kiwanians each year read 
and acquiesce in the sentiment of the Objective 
and let it go at that. 

Might it not be well this month to 
think this Objective through afresh, and perhaps 
find a new, personal application? 

In the first place, we can be humble 
and grateful for the cordial relations of our two 
nations and realize that almost nowhere else in 
the world are conditions so favorable. 

While other nations are bursting at 
the seams with crowded populations, we still have 
plenty of elbowroom, and thus one main source of 
friction is avoided. 

Other nations have language barriers, 
while our two peoples speak a common tongue. 

Many nations are nearly impoverished 
of natural resources, while we still have them in 
abundance. 

Most of all, we are free peoples, with 
common traditions and cherished origins of rep- 
resentative government, and we are separated by 
oceans from the predatory tyrannies of the Soviet 
orb. 

Then too we have a mutual defense 
interest in protecting our continent by pooling 
our resources to repulse invaders. 
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By BEN DEAN, Past International President 


“TO A AIWAMAN ACROSS THE BORDER...” 


Thus while we may well wish that 
other nations might follow our pattern of peaceful 
relations, we must realize that it is much easier 
for our two peoples to be friendly. 

The immense amount of tourist and 
business travel between our two countries, the 
huge trade, the considerable circulation of news- 
papers, magazines and radio broadcasts across the 
border, all help to promote understanding, good 
will and a sense of mutual interest and depend- 
ence. 

But Kiwanis may well take pride in 
being one of the few agencies that goes deeper 
into human relationships. 

Kiwanians on both sides of the border 
have discovered that in the things that count to 
enrich life and give it meaning, they are of one 
mind. That their concepts of human and spiritual 
values are identical. That their ideals of good 
citizenship and community service coincide. Thus 
wherever they are, Canadian and American Ki- 
wanians talk the same language and are moved 
by the same ideals and objectives. What stronger 
ties could be conceived to keep nations at peace? 

Many clubs this year again, especially 
those in provinces and states along the border, 
will observe United States-Canada Good Will 
Week by exchange of speakers. 

But why not every Kiwanian make 
this Objective a personal matter and make his 
own individual contribution to United States- 
Canada good will? 

There is a simple way that this can 
be done that will have far-reaching results and 
give you a warm personal satisfaction. 

Just write this week a friendly letter 
to some Kiwanian across the border. Of course you 
don’t know his name or address but that doesn’t 
matter. 

Write to someone in your own busi- 
ness or profession, or a public official, or someone 
of your own church faith, or the chairman of the 
san.e committee you are chairman of in your club. 

For example, if you are a lawyer in 
Topeka, write a letter to a Kiwanis lawyer in 
Hamilton, put it in an envelope with the caption, 
“Please hand to a lawyer in your club,” and en- 
close it in another letter addressed to the president 
or secretary of the Hamilton Kiwanis club. Simple, 
isn’t it? 

Ten to one you'll get a fairly prompt 
reply, perhaps the beginning of an interesting 
correspondence and personal acquaintance at the 
International convention. THE END 
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When fire turns an 

oll well inte a searing 

furnace, the owners 

usually summon Myron Kinley. 
He's always ready to 

risk his life fighting blazes 


which seem unconquerable. 


By ROBERT HUGH ROGERS 
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N Ocroser 1929 an Oklahoma re- 

ligious sect, convinced that the 
end of the world had come, prayed 
for two days. They had plenty of 
apocalyptic signs to justify their 
fears. By day a pillar of smoke 
blacked out the sky; by night great 
tongues of flame set it afire. But it 
wasn’t the end of the world; it was 
the worst fire in the history of 
Oklahoma’s oil fields. 

It began just outside Oklahoma 
City when Sinclair Oil, drilling its 
No. 3 Stamper well, struck gas un- 
expectedly, before drillers had time 
to put out the fires under the boilers 
driving their drills. As the boiler 
flame set off the uprushing gas, an 
inferno blasted the countryside, 
threatening the whole multibillion- 
dollar Oklahoma City field. The roar 
could be heard for miles; the glare 
could be seen as far away as Texas: 
people within three miles of the fire 
could read their newspapers by it: 
As some 25,000 gathered to watch, 
its incredible heat melted the drilling 
derrick and sheds into tangled hoops 
of twisted, white-hot steel. Oklahoma 
City firemen were helpless. 

But the drillers knew what to do. 
They put in a call to the one man 
who could help them, thirty-three- 
year-old Myron Kinley of Tulsa—a 
man utterly without fear, almost 
without nerves, who had already 
made a national reputation in the 
oil industry for putting out fires. At 
Sinclair’s call, Myron and his young- 
er brother, Floyd, rushed 
state, gave the big fire a respectful 
but unterrified look, and set to work. 
They plugged their ears against the 
deafening roar, too loud for any voice 
to be heard, and wigwagged their 
signals to “roughnecks” who sprayed 
them with great streams of water to 
keep them from roasting alive. Wear- 
ing asbestos suits and using acety- 
lene torches, they cut away the 
scorching steel debris, which would 
start a new fire even if they got the 
existing one out. 

With the debris cleared, Myron 
and his brother shucked off their 
cumbersome asbestos and crept into 
the flame, pushing an asbestos-lined 
steel shield, with only the spraying 
water for cover. Into a fifty-gallon 


across 
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Fires such as 
this strike terror in 
the hearts of most 
Kinley, 


looks at each blaze 





men. however, 





as a formidable 
antagonist to be 
quelled regardless of 
the risks and 


hardships that must 
















oil barrel Myron dumped _ thirty 
quarts of jellied dynamite, wrapped 
the barrel in asbestos to keep it from 
burning (dynamite is stable only to 
360° F.). A long, armlike boom, 
hastily improvised from oil-field 
pipe, pushed the barrel out over the 
flaming geyser. Myron and _his 
brother ran back to the 
shelter, pushed a plunger. Came an 
earth-shaking roar, then silence. The 


nearest 


great fire was gone, snuffed out like 
some giant candle. 

The Kinleys, clothes in 
eyebrows singed off, faces red as the 
fire they had conquered, collected 
their pay and departed. For them it 
was all in the day’s work. 

In 1953, nearly a quarter-century 
later, fifty-six-year-old Myron Kin- 
ley stands as unrivaled world cham- 
pion fighter of oil fires. Fire is to 
him a personal devil bent on his de- 
struction, enormously wily and re- 
sourceful. It has already killed his 
brother; Floyd was fatally injured at 
Goliad, Texas in 1937. It has crippled 


shreds, 





be overcome. 


right leg is 
permanently stiff, shattered by a well 
His left 
arm and shoulder are a mass of scar 


Myron himself; his 


casing blown out by 


gas. 
tissue. In Venezuela, when a shift- 
ing wind whipped the fire onto him, 
he spent six months in the hospital 
on his stomach, able to move only 
his head. Yet 

leave he charged off to fight another 


as soon as he could 


fire. 

The oil industry, which fears noth- 
ing worse than fire, calls Daredevil 
Kinley its “indispensable man.” A 
stern, stocky man, his face perma- 


nently reddened from _ countless 
blasts, Kinley inherited his trade. 
In California, where he was born, 


his father Karl was one of the first 
oil-well setting off dyna- 
mite charges in newly drilled wells 
to help bring the oil out of close- 
packed formations. In 1913, when a 
new well caught fire at Santa Fe 
Springs, California, Karl was called 
to see if he could blast off the well 
casing. In the process he also blew 


“shooters,” 


















































out the thus discovering by 
lucky accident the technique of “ex- 
ploding” fires 

From boyhood young Myron han- 
dled dynamite as casually as other 
boys handled jackstones. He learned 
both well-shooting and fire-snuffing, 
and after a World War I hitch as an 
artilleryman overseas, he settled in 
Tulsa brother Floyd to 
start in At first they had 
to tackle fires purely as gambles on 
But 
known 


hire, 


with his 
business 
basis soon 


well 


a “pay if you win” 


their abilities were so 
that big oil companies paid hand- 
somely to get them in a hurry. A 
$30,000 fee for 


when fires can destroy $20,000 worth 


a single job is cheap 
ol oil or #2as a day. 


A trnoucn Kinley’s techniques were 
simple and soon became generally 
stole his thunder. 
know-how, 


known, nobody 
His biggest 


gained from fighting scores of fires 


asset was 
and meeting almost as many differ- 
ent problems. As Kinley put it, “I 
knew what you couldn't get away 
with.”” Moreover, oilmen called him, 
as much as anything, for the boost his 
presence gave to the morale of their 
crews. In a situation loaded with 
danger, they were reassured to have 
the best man in the business bossing 
things. Panic, which follows any fire, 
vanished when Myron arrived. 

As a was as stern as a 
drill major. He justified his harshness 


boss he 


by saying a single mistake could cost 
a life, and roughnecks, instead of re- 
senting his hard-handed ways, took 
confidence from his sureness. Like 
generals of old, Kinley was always 
ahead of his men; like them, he re- 
fused to admit defeat. When his left 
leg was crushed among twisted de- 
bris, Kinley got it set, came back on 
horseback to finish bossing the job. 
Two weeks later, with the job done, 
he took time to have the leg rebroken 
and After an accident that 
shattered his knee, Kinley, in a cast 
from the waist down, took the rear 
his auto and had a cot 


reset 


out ol 
put in. Propped on an elbow, he rode 
to a fire and directed its extinction. 
Kinley shows his lifelong enemy 
the respect due a mighty antagonist, 
credits it with almost human intelli- 
gence. He has seen it spring infinite 
ruses to defeat him, and for every 
one he masters it can always find a 


seat 


new one. 

But Kinley wins in the end. In 
1931, when he read about an oil field 
fire which had raged for two years 
in Rumania, he went over on his own 
hook, talked his way into a chance 
to put it out. The scene was like a 


10 


Doré drawing of Dante’s Inferno. The 
fire had collapsed the earth into a 
huge crater 300 yards across, with 
scores of separate small fires flicker- 
ing up all over the surrounding area. 
In one effort to put it out, the Ru- 
manians had drilled a 100-foot tunnel 
to intersect the well; the tunnel had 
killing fourteen men. 
After six months of work, 
which he flooded the whole crater 
with liquid 
sprays, Kinley put out the fire by 
setting off simultaneous blasts with- 
in the tunnel and at the well-head. 
With that, his fame became inter- 
national. 

Soon he was commuting all over 
the world. He kept his passport valid 
for every country open to him in 
order to be able to go anywhere at a 
moment’s notice. His only luggage 
was an overnight with khaki 
suit, razor and toothbrush. Kinley 
knew he would find what tools he 
needed at the scene: “They always 
have dynamite.” When curious news- 
papermen him why others 
could not set off dynamite as well 
as he, Kinley would answer, with 
modest pride: “If you’re not a doc- 
tor, you don’t start operatin’.” 

In 1939, Standard of California sent 
him 7500 miles to Arabia to put out 
a blaze on Bahrein Island. In 1950, 
while putting out a fire in Italy’s Po 
Valley, he got a call from his head- 
quarters, now located in Houston, to 
tackle another one in Venezuela. 
Last year France summoned him to 
control a leaking well in its biggest 
oil field, at Lacq. After struggling 
with it for months, Kinley finally had 
to fill the well with cement, suggest 
that the company try another one. 

His toughest job came in Iran, just 
before Britain’s Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company got kicked out. He found a 
blazing well hemmed by a cuplike 
formation of hills which batted the 
heat back and forth until it cooked 
the very earth. Trying a thermometer 
on the periphery, he found the tem- 
perature was 260° F.; with the possi- 
bility of the dynamite exploding in 
his hands, he kept it at a distance 
until needed. A pipeline had to be 
laid twenty-two miles to the nearest 
river to bring in water for his protec- 
tive spray. Kinley showed the British 
and Iranians how to build an asbes- 
tos-lined steel canopy atop a bull- 
dozer, used it to ram his dynamite 
home when all was ready. As it blew 
off the well’s valves, the tremendous 
pressure below hurtled the well’s 
3000 feet oft heavy pipe into the air 
like a piece of twine, adding to the 
hazards. When the fire went out the 


collapsed, 
during 


concrete cooled by 


bag 


asked 


gas was still belching skyward, and 
Kinley had to direct the delicate 
operation of capping it with steel 
tools which could easily strike a 
spark to fire a new explosion. But 
he won again. 

Kinley hates a fire on the water 
worst of all; this year he was called 
to fight one at Morgan City, Louisi- 
ana, where a gas well being drilled 
by Pure Oil Company had blown out 
and caught fire fourteen miles off- 
shore. He moved back and forth, now 
on the converted LST used as com- 
mand post, now on a “spud barge,” 
now on speedboats. His stiff leg made 
it dificult for him to clamber from 
deck to deck, so when he changed 
ships the LST picked him up with 
its crane, swinging him above the 
choppy sea. 

The battle raged like a small naval 
engagement for ten days. Nor is the 
metaphor an idle one; Kinley had 
at his command. His main 

was to knock off the 
control valve from 
its fire to 


cannon 
problem 
“Christmas tree” 
the well to permit 
high enough for him to get his dyna- 
mite in under it. To do the job Kinley 
borrowed a four-man Army rifle 
team from Louisiana’s Camp Polk. 
From noon to dusk they blasted the 


rise 


valve with twenty-nine direct hits, 
cracked it, but did not blow it off. 

In the midst of the battle, a storm 
chopped the sea into four-foot waves 
and delayed the work. Kinley finally 
improvised a water-cooled boom, 
snaked it in to snap off the Christmas 
tree. By then a second well’s valve 
had cracked under the tremendous 
heat, leaking gas which had 
caught fire. Kinley spent four more 
days jockeying to remove the second 
valve before risking his dynamite 
blast. On the tenth day the fire was 
finally snuffed out. 


also 


Berween Joss Kinley gardens or 
loafs in his private swimming pool. 
His California home, a palatial one, 
is in fashionable Bel Air near Holly- 
wood. Oilmen estimate that he easily 
makes $100,000 a year, from his work 
and from several special oil-field 
tools he has invented which yield 
him a steady income. He could have 
retired years ago. But in spite of the 
scars, in spite of the fact that he is 
deaf for a week after every job, in 
spite of the fact that no underwriter 
will sell him life insurance, old Fire- 
horse Kinley cannot resist the jangle 
of the fire bell. “I’ve stopped worry- 
ing,” says his wife. “What’s the use? 
I don’t think he'll ever quit.” Kinley 
himself says: “I guess Ill quit when 
they carry me out ina box.” THE END 
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By GEORGE J. GALANIS 


A dramatic stunt helped the \ 


people of Berkeley, California 


realize the importance 


of one local industry. 


— in Berkeley, California 
\J were surprised one Saturday to 
find two-dollar bills circulating with 
the 
and twenties. 

“Where did all 

from?” asked lady when 
a department store clerk handed her 
a two-dollar bill with her change. 
“I’ve gotten three of them already 
this morning!” 

All people were 
asking the same question. And all 
over town, smiling salesladies and 
cashiers were giving the same an- 
“From the Cutter Labora- 
They paid off all their em- 

with two-dollar bills this 
Guess that shows how money 
gets around, doesn’t it?” 

To stimulate just such a_ public 
reaction, the Cutter Laboratories 
gave $200,000 worth of two-spots to 
its employees and suppliers one Fri- 
day. Each Cutter employee who 
received his pay in $2 bills, the 
merchants who collected some of 
these bills, the customers who re- 
ceived them in change and then gave 


more common ones, fives, tens 


these two-spots 


come one 


over Berkeley, 


swer: 
tories. 
ployees 
week. 
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them to other merchants—all these 


people identified the money with the 


Cutter Laboratories. And as_ the 
bills kept circulating, the total num- 
ber of people handling them in- 


creased, further dramatizing the role 
that this one company played in the 
economic life of Berkeley. 

Merchants — enthusiastically 
claimed the “$2 bill idea.” One small 
store received over 150 of the bills 
on Saturday—a good indication of 
how much this merchant de- 
pended, indirectly, on the Cutter 
payroll. Many merchants capitalized 
on the idea by offering special $2 
sales over the week end. 

The stunt was originated by Fred 
Cutter, president of Cutter Labora- 
tories. manufacturers of antibiotics 
On the com- 
pany’s payroll were about 800 em- 
ployees, most of them living in the 
Berkeley area, and Cutter wanted 
to show these people—and the whole 
community, too—how the business 
influenced local prosperity. 

A payroll distributed in the form 
of checks is quickly absorbed by the 
local banks. This makes it difficult 
to trace the effect of one particular 
industry or retail business on the 


acC- 


one 


and other medicines. 
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economic life of a large community. 
For this reason the Cutter Labora- 
tories decided to distribute the dis- 
tinctive two-spots. 

When plans were being made for 
the special payroll, Cutter Labora- 
found that Berkeley 
could not furnish the required num- 


tories banks 
ber of two-spots because there is so 
little demand for this peculiar de- 
nomination. The Federal Reserve 
3ank in San Francisco eventually 
accumulated enough two-dollar bills 
and sent them to Berkeley. 

On the appointed day, two ar- 
mored arrived at the Cutter 
plant carrying the biweekly payroll 
of $110,000. At the same time, an- 
other armored car swung around 
3erkeley and its environs paying off 
all Cutter suppliers with $2 bills. 
About 100,000 two-spots were placed 
in circulation in a few hours. 

“T never realized how 
moves around,” said one 
clerk after handling scores of two- 
dollar bills from the Cutter payroll. 

Fred Cutter could not have found 
a more effective method of demon- 
strating that each business in a com- 
munity means more prosperity for 
the stores on Main Street. THE END 
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Shortly before showtime, Russ stands 
in the wings to watch Producer Russell 
Markert practice a new step with Rock- 
ette Jean Spooner. Russ makes daily 
visits to all parts of the huge theater. 





—_— 


a 


Fred Lynch, publicity and advertising 
director, discusses with Russ displays 
for a proposed campaign. One of the 
managing director’s main tasks is to 
coordinate the work of 622 subordinates. 


C.us | Key No 


| 
New York, New York Te ‘ +N.Y.-83 


MEMBER'S NAME DATE OF ENTRY 


Downing, Russell V. 
ADDRESS 

Radio City Music 
126 Sixth Ave., Z 





Looking relaxed and serene, Russ takes’ | Managing Director’ 


time from his duties as chief of the KIND OF MEMBERSHIP 
world’s largest theater to smoke a pipe |Active 

in his office. Behind him is a picture of 

the Rockettes during a performance. 


Quiet, unassuming Russ Downing is president and 


Orlando-Three Lions photos 


managing director of the world’s most glamorous theater. 


The story behind the classification—Number 53 


By MILTON LOMASK view. A_ strut, a shuffle, and the 


+ 


famous troupe has come forward to 


form the line millions of Americans 


NLY THREE HOURS before a new 
T KNOW thirty-six glittering 
stage show opens at New panar> Re 


ae vag across the 100-foot opening of 
York’s Radio City Music Hall, the @¢'OSS ™é ee anes: 


’ . ) stag 
world’s largest and most incredible ‘5 : 1d 
| Only a trained ey 1 detec 
theater, the dress rehearsal gets ; eye could detect 


; . yrecision troupe 1: 
under way. In just 180 minutes ee 


show half as long and equally as "°° Septal Over at 
elaborate as a full-scale Broadway : OEWEEE TWO C1 
musical must be coordinated for the i ought to be 
first time. Acts—separately  re- igh forehead 
hearsed for weeks by the Rockettes, toward the pro- 


the Corps de Ballet, the Glee Club. 
the world’s largest pipe organ, the 


the first time 
“don't Clarabell 
sixty-five-piece symphony orchestra 

i 


apart. Have them it, will you?” 


and a scattering of entertainers pro- 
vided by outside agencies—must be a : 
These instructions are carried out 


rapidly put together. 
Tension is high: spurts 


renearsal goes on on agalnst 


for at 10:30 a.n the doors ol 


< 


perament not uncommon. 
“Would you mind playing the 


music so someone out here in the euhag 
three b 
] 
i 


to fi 


‘ity Music Hall will open and 
of customers, already two o1 
locks lon: OutTSICE will poul 
| its 6200 seats 


a2 ] | he ] 
audience can Near it. cries the pro- 


ducer in charge 
“Deaf people should wear hearing 
aids,” snaps back Orchestra Director 


forehead Is Russell \ 


The tall, quiet man wit} » high 


roundes 


; Downing. president and managing 
Raymond Paige, batonning away in sephora’ so staid 
all 


; director of Radio City Music 
a rumpled sport shirt. In the dark- mph aBierpetacs Cit) F Tusic eH 
Last April—when the Kiwanis Club 


of New York presented Russ with a 
caricature of himself by Past Presi- 


ened auditorium the girls from the 
costume department make _ notes 
The cameraman, now crouched in 
front of the orchestra pit, now bal- 
anced on the back of a seat, takes 
pictures. Ballet Director Florence 
Rogge hurries on stage to correct a 
step. 

In a seat some fifteen rows back. 
like the calm in the center of a 
storm, a tall, broad-shouldered man 
with a high, rounded forehead 
watches everything, says little. The 
dog act whisks off. One of the huge 
stage elevators lifts the Rockettes to 


Kiwanian Russell Downing, president and 
managing director of Radio City Music 
Hall, views his theater’s world-famous 
attraction—the Rockettes. At the right, 
Kiwanian Downing, second from left, meets 
with his production heads in front of a 
miniature replica of the theater, used 
for detailed planning of shows long be- 
fore audiences see them. The Music hall 
is a “must” for visitors to New York. 











dent George E. Stringfellow, a 
plaque signed by Club President 
Arnold Treitman, a book by Enos F. 
Chartrance and a luncheon at the 
Hotel McAlpin—Kiwanian Downing 
made a little speech and answered 
questions about his business 

He didn’t feel, he said, that he was 
entitled to this honor. He could think 
of many others who had done more 
for Kiwanis. Yet Russ has served his 
Kiwanis club as treasurer, vice- 
president and director. On top of 
this, Russ brings great prestige to 
the New York City club by virtue of 
his unusual job. He has been presi- 
anaging director of the 
Music Hall since 1952 and became 
‘xecutive vice-p esident in 1948. 
Russell Downing came to Radio City 
Music Hall Corporation as treasurer 
in 1933 and became vice-president 
in 1941 
As boss of Radio City Music Hall, 
Russ supervises its manifold activi- 
ties and rides herd on a policy which, 
over the years, has enabled the 
Music Hall to combine two elements 
not always found together: glamour 
and wholesomeness. The Music Hall 
is a family theater. It proudly pre- 
sents feature movies, clean film 


shorts and clean stage shows. Once 
or twice a year Russ goes to Holly- 
wood to preview forthcoming films. 
And almost daily, preview showings 
are held in a special projection room 
in the Music Hall. 

Theatrical talent agencies know 
the Music Hall requirements. Oc- 
casionally, however, a comedy act 
reaches for an extra laugh by slip- 
ping in an off-color line. 

“It never happens a second time,” 
says Russ. 

Nothing quite like the Music Hall 
can be found anywhere else on 
earth. It is one of the few theaters 
in the world to maintain its own 
ballet company, the only one to 
make and store all of its own cos- 
tumes. 

The permanent Radio City staff 
numbers over 600 persons, includ- 
ing administrators, entertainers, mu- 
sicians, designers, service people, 
carpenters, seamstresses, hydraulic 
engineers, electrical engineers, a 
resident doctor and three resident 
nurses. 

The Music Hall, someone has said, 
rightly ranks with the Grand Can- 
yon and Niagara Falls. Bigness and 
spectacle are its stock in trade. So 





vast is Radio City Music Hall that 
the producer directing the dress re- 
hearsal must bark his orders into 
control-board microphones’ which 
carry his voice to all parts of the 
theater. Without amplification, the 
music of the orchestra playing full 
tilt in the pit is only a murmur in 
the deep wings to either side of the 
stage. 

Housewives can no doubt appre- 
ciate the Music Hall’s largeness in 
homelier terms. Each day the thea- 
ter’s forty-seven-member house- 
cleaning staff empties 944 ashtrays. 
Forty members of the cleaning staff 
work at night after the last show 
closes about 12:30 a.m. It takes eight 
“maids” with eight vacuum cleaners 
seven hours to do the deep-piled 
rugs in the basement lounge, the 
five-story-high foyer and the three 
mezzanines, 

Some of the housecleaning prob- 
lems are not exactly run-of-the- 
mill. The larger pipes of the organ 
must be sprayed every day with de- 
odorant. Otherwise, when the organ 
started blowing, the mustiness which 
gathers in  metal-enclosed areas 
would overwhelm the customers in 
the 1,800,800-cubic-foot auditorium. 

In one stage show not long ago, 
the cast included thirty Arabian 
horses, three jackasses and a camel. 
For this show a special ventilating 
system was installed over the stage, 
and at regular intervals the camel 
was lowered to the subbasement and 
sprayed with everything from kero- 
sene to Chanel No. 5. Incidentally, 
in the maze of dressing rooms back- 
stage is a handsome, ceramic-tiled 
room with private bath, exclusively 
set aside for four-legged performers. 

“The vastness of the theater,” Ki- 
wanian Downing says, “presents a 
problem. The architects helped a lot. 
They designed the auditorium so 
that big as it is, it looks intimate. 
Even so, we bend over backwards to 
let people know we want them to 
be cozy here.” 

Audiences are frequently treated 
to lightninglike changes of scene. As 
the stage show begins, the golden 
contour curtain, weighing three tons 
and manipulated by fourteen motors 
sewed into its seams, undulates open, 
framing the stage in one of many 
designs. The scene is the exterior of 
a circus tent, flashing with dancers, 


Not the type of executive who spends a 
lot of time at his desk, Russ is likely 
to find his work in any part of the 
theater. Here he checks revisions in 
the movie schedule with a projectionist. 
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clowns. 


A blackout. 


Five seconds later the lights come 


acrobats and 
on again, and now the scene is the 
trapeze-latticed interior of the circus 
tent. 

Sometimes a symphony orchestra 
is involved in this now-you-see-it, 
now - you - see - it - somewhere - else 
routine. In a blackout scarcely long 
you wonder where 
have mislaid your um- 
morning, the orchestra 


enough to let 
could 
that 


vanishes from its pit and reappears 


you 
brella 


on the stage. 

How these things done? To 
grasp the fantastic mobility of Radio 
City Music Hall you must look not 
merely behind the scenes but under 

The source of the 
down in the cellar, 
where you find an acre of shining 
generators, electronic tubes and hy- 


are 


them as well. 


“miracles” is 


draulic pumps. 

The scene is changed from outside 
to inside the circus tent by a huge 
turntable in the center of the stage 
floor. A flip of a lever on the control 
board spins the table. As it revolves, 
the exterior of the circus tent set up 
on its front half disappears and the 
interior, built on the back half, pre- 
sents itself to the audience. Then the 
lights go on again and the spectators 
gasp in wonder. 

The swift displacement of orches- 
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tra from pit to stage is a more com- 
plex operation. The floor of the stage 
of three each 
seventy feet long by some fifteen 
wide. Pistons hoist these elevators 
thirteen above stage level or 
lower the subbasement 
below. A fourth 
the orchestra from 


consists elevators, 


feet 
them to 
twenty-seven feet 
elevator carries 
subbasement to stage level. Atop the 
orchestra elevator is a low platform 
called the bandstand. 

To relocate the orchestra, all four 
elevators lowered simultane- 
ously. Wheels underneath the band- 
stand engage runners along the sur- 


are 


face of the lowered stage, and the 
bandstand is moved back, coming to 
rest on either the front or rear of 
the three stage elevators. The three 
stage elevators rise as one unit, the 
lights come on and—presto—the or- 
chestra is in its new position. 

The stage elevators can lift 96,000 
pounds. Twice the stage has been 
overloaded and each time the head 
of one of the hydraulic pumps blew 
with a “pop” heard ’round the block. 
The ensuing escape of H.O from a 
20,000-gallon pressure tank in the 
basement was reminiscent of the 
French monarch who _ predicted, 
apres nous, le deluge! 

The Radio City Music Hall is a 


“must” for out-of-towners who visit 


America’s largest city. An estimated 
14,000 Kiwanians and their families 
will journey to New York this June 
to attend the big International con- 
vention, and it’s a safe bet that many 
of these folks will come to Russ 
Downing’s collossal auditorium at 
least once. Nowhere else in all of 
New York will they find so much 
glamour and wholesome excitement. 

“Every member of the house staff 
is instructed to answer any question, 
no matter what it is,” Russ advises. 
“When there’s a line waiting at the 
box office, our attendants keep a 
careful eye on it. If they spot a dis- 
abled person or a very old person, 
they quickly and _ inconspicuously 
bring him into the Good 
business is simply service: 
honest, heartfelt the 
public.” 


house. 
good 


service to 


THE END 





the thea- 
halls, where choreog- 
glamorous Brunhilda 
Corps de Ballet 
Below, 
members of his 
The 


world’s 


Russ visits one of 





At left, 
rehearsal 
raphers help 
Roque of the 


ter’s 


perfect 
talks 
service staff in 
Radio City Music 
largest theater, 


a classical step. Russ 
with 
the busy foyer. 


Hall is the 


also one of the most cleverly designed. 

















































By JUDY HEIEN 


ie AVERAGE EMBEZZLER is a white- 
collar work He is thirty-six 
ed and has two chil- 


yea! id Tidal! 
dren. He not psychopathic or 
feeble-minded. He is not the lowest 
the highest paid person in his 
employe organization. His friends 
na ¢€ ‘ nis wite otten believe his 
| S300 month when it is 
nears $175 
He hi: high school education, 
‘ mi rtabl ana owns a meé 
Nun priced i Be ing a 800d 
( re rticipate in social and 
ommunity affairs. He is a normal 
| n eve way. Th nake 
fferent than the re ilar gang- 
ts ‘ ; vy) F ‘ 
{ if t t if the 
ive ive ¢ rye é té iong 
time and takes money in 


amoul $3 to $5 a week. He 


la et Vi with his pilfering 

r about three and one-half years 
The majority have clean records in 
eviou em yment live among 


' , 
| rk tT none { people A |] } 
th, habits of normal liv 

’ 
VW ( the Per neiy SOL 
] | 1 rr 
He } n embezzier? The re 
loud 
are many reasons neciluding gam- 
; ; ] ] ] 

) ex agant living standards, 

unusual family expenses, undesir- 

bie a ciates and inadequate in- 
comes Inadequat salary and re- 
neve may ente into the picture 


(One employee, who was refused a 


' 4 ee ] 
11S] Y VY ¢ 1S¢ l st detaications 
, : 
The ( I empt e¢ tempted t 
| 
orrow a sum trom his company 
M ; } ] } . ] ] ; 
( 3) ( None iy intend 
ri 1 ) | | , 
first, to pay back the cash. But a 
ce : 
person who Nara pushea enough 
to ch ct usually is unabl 


place what he has taken. His 
iwora ©) weakened by the in- 
itial theft thre Hedgling embezzle 
more in or- 


der to make a profit and pay off the 
pa! 


five? ’ 

pome time embezziement almost 
seems jJustihed. Such is the case ol 
1 ; 1 ; | 
the teller who went to the bank 


president for a loan to pay for a 
serious operation which his wife 
needed. The teller’s salary was only 
$30 a week, but he had managed to 
keep his wife and two children 
clothed and fed on this meager sum. 

“No, I’m 


sorry,” the president 


Embezzling 
Is Big Business 


. : 1 1 
said, in effect, when he refused to 


} 1 ‘ 
make the loan. “A man in your posi- 
tion should knov the value ol 


money. You should have budgeted 


for such em«e rgencies ’ ¥ 

In shee de speration the teller 
juggled $1000 in dormant savings 
accounts. He didn’t really intend to 
teal the money, for he returned it 
bit by bit each payday. Putting the 
money back in minute sums, how 


ever, was very difficult. So he de- 


( ded to tr the 
Cl 1 ry n 


friend tipped him off to a cheap 
] 7 os TN 
tock that “was sure to go up Che 


teller embezzled $7000 more to buy 
] ] 7 
the stock. It dropped. He continued 


to pay back his debt. however. Wher 


bank examiners discovered tne 
hortage, the teller had been able t 
pav bac nly $1000 of the $8000 
> a . 
he had “b wed” from his em- 
} Ve 

Americ courts have show n 
ncreasing tenden¢ ! ecent ve : 
to be lenient with embe le vl 


consideret 
the case of the telie the court ste - 
] ] ] 
\ criticized nis empk f eC 
1 1 a 
nis paltry ncome i ne D 
( opped l charges 
T ] "7 4 
In July 1947 ( dge we 
a is te efuse to send one et! 
‘ 
) ; to 7; . bank empl ‘ 
hitteen years, the Man a ne 
’ <7 ' 
his department Yet he mad 1 
> ' 
$250 a month! By eoling ser 
] ] 1 1 
cnarge records, he was able to en 


bezzle $2500. The judge 


ear-and-a-Cda\ entence 


} + 
I ol prop Wo vears 

I'm not doni your act,” thi 
court said. “Ste ! stealing. It 
> pe sy J Th } — | ; try yey 
nevel justinea ine bank Intol 
me you were one of its best me 


You worked late hours and appeared 
to have the bank’s interest at hea 
A man in your position has to main- 
tain a certain standing in the con 
munity. If they expect you to wear 
a white shirt at work, they should 
pay a white shirt salary 

Women have also taken a promi- 
nent place in the embezzlement cir- 
cle. The famous Lady Robin Hood of 
1944, for example, just wanted to 


help others. This twenty-two-year- 
old bookkeepe1 


raised salaries of other employees in 


compassionately 


the luggage store where she worked. 
She concealed the raises from the 
owner and none of the employees 
suspected anything irregular about 
them. The scheme was finally dis- 
overed when a wholesaler com- 
plained of a long-overdue bill. The 
loss to the company totaled $40,000. 
woman had taken only 
“T just knew 


they needed more money so I raised 


The young 


a) 


$2000 for her own use. 


their salaries,” she said. 


Authorities on embezzlement say 
there are at least 210 ways em- 
ployees can make off with sup- 
posedly closely guarded funds. Some 
the most common include petty 

rceny from the cash drawer, which 

n be attributed to teller’s differ- 
ence at the end ot the aay, oO} the 
mant deposits can be misappropri- 
ited over long periods of time with 


small chance of detection because 


aepositors arent always dropping in 
to ask about their balances. 
Issuing and cashing checks fo 
irned POO0dS that actually were 
1 1 1 
eturned is another method. Fo1 
example ne department store 
eda s pie |OSSEé to eVe Cle K 
; ae 
vere using this method. Thei 
] ] 
\ . I Die Che store S DOl- 


‘Nal ise re- 
turned for alterations “COM 


was to narkK merc 1d 

1 alt i” CaS 
’s Own Merchandise.” The 
tagged items wert shipped bacl 
the customer without a bill since. of 
course, the item had already been 
paid for. The clerks simply tagged 
unpaid items with COM slips and 
ad them shipped to addresses of 
Before 


tives broke the case, the store’s 


' 
cooperative friends detec- 


osses had mounted to $80,000 

Another way employees embezzl« 
is by collecting doubtful bills and 
reporting them as “noncollectable.” 
Books can be juggled and company 
checks forged 

Once an employee gets started, he 
finds there is no easy money in em- 
bezzlement—it’s hard, nerve-wrack- 
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social pressures may compel 


trusted workers to steal 


from their emplovers. These 


thefts total more 


than 8 100,000,000 every year. 


worn out, 
An article about 
a detected embezzler jumps out at 
him from the pages of his newspa- 
Fearing he too will be discov- 
often refusing 
(This is one sign of which 
should thoughtful 


ing work. He becomes 


frightened and sick. 


pers. 
ered, he begins 
vacations. 
employers take 
notice. ) 

Consider, for instance, the recent 
assistant treasurer of a 
For years he gave 
up vacations or carefully arranged 
their He became ill, however 
and during his absence from the 
the 
They found the employees’ 
sharing fund short fifty shares. The 
executive had embezzled about 
$100,000 over a ten-year period. 


case of an 
drugstore chain. 


dates. 


store, auditors checked books. 


profit- 


Another man working for the 
same company had refused vaca- 
tions for nine straight years. Au- 


$9000 
in his accounts while he was on a 


ditors discovered a shortage 


business trip. 


Sometimes employers have _ not 


had to track down the office em- 
bezzler—bad conscience did_ the 
trick. A traveling bank examiner 


once found he could finish his job 
in Detroit by 
town, but for 
wanted to stay in the city 
end. So he dawdled 
make it 


5 o'clock and move on 
to another personal 
reasons he 
over the week 
just enough to 
for him to return to the bank the 
Monday. That 


vice-president happened 


necessary 


morning a 
Finding 
working on the 


following 


the examiner still 
books, he assumed discovery immi- 
nent and promptly confessed to sub- 
stantial borrowings going back 
twenty-seven 

The entire 
a small community was almost com- 
pletely undermined by one man’s 
embezzlement. He started in busi- 
bank clerk, and because 
he was intelligent and aggressive, 
rose to the presidency of the bank. 
He pioneered an oil company, a 
and lumber and milling 
and he became treasurer 
them. Townspeople 
village treasurer and 


years. 
business operation of 


ness aS a 


creamery 
companies, 
of each of 
elected him 
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Low wages, hard luck or 


Peet ede ed 












treasurer of the school. He was also 
elected district and state 
of his fraternal organization. 

He spread his investments too far, 
however. eating up 
his personal funds and he, like many 
turned to market 
for a quick killing. He made two un- 
successful attempts to 
losses on the 
his financial 
took all 
command and threw 


treasurer 


Losses began 


others, the stock 
recoup his 
Then, with 
increasing, he 


markets. 
distress 
the available funds at his 
them into the 


stock market for one last try. When 
this desperate move failed, he con- 
fessed his manipulation. His bank 
closed immediately and the whole 


community was shaken by the reve- 
lation that one of their leading 
citizens was an embezzler 

Fifteen years ago, embezzling was 
costing employers some $200,000,000 
a year. But now dishonest em- 
ployees are plucking at least double 


that amount from the cash registers 










































> Illustrated by 
j Fred Steffen 


American business. And the cur- 
rent $400,000,000 annual loss is cer- 
tainly a conservative estimate, 
it covers only those thefts which are 
detected. 

Since opportunities for dishonesty 
are constantly 
is wise for firms to check their pro- 
tective policies. An annual vacation 
for all employees should be manda- 
If possible, employees should 
be shifted from one task to another 
Don’t let one person get too deeply 
entrenched in a particular set of 
books. And keep rigid control of all 
accounting systems, checks and 
cash. Investigate people before hir- 
ing them. Alertness will help you 


since 


before employees, it 


tory. 


thwart the embezzler, who can 
easily ruin your business. THE END 
17 























Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. photes 


A sketch of the British Columbia 
project, above, shows a 


mountain sluiceway through which a 
new reservoir will be connected 


to a powerhouse inside the 
It's a $500,000,000 job. 


mountain. 


Ran- 















Rodriguez phot 





A tunnel ten miles long is 
being blasted through 
this mountain in British Columbia. 
It will enable water to drop 

2600 feet to the 


Kemano River power station. 


US-Canada Good Will Week. April 26 to May 2. focuses 


Uncle Sam’s attention on his vigorous 


\ONTHER 
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By ROBERT HOLMES PARSON 


Honorary Member, Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec 


— HAVE BEEN many expressions 
by public men to the effect that 


“this is Canada’s century’’—that 
there has been a_ revolution in 
Canada’s economy. These are not 
mere platitudes. Fifty years ago 
forty per cent of Canada’s labor 


force was employed in agriculture. 
Today eighty per cent of the Do- 
minion’s working population is em- 
ployed in industry. 

This change has two major causes: 
1) Canada’s natural resources have 
been developed enormously. 2) Can- 
adians have made increasingly good 
their skill 
As a result, 


use of enterprise, and 
sense of responsibility. 
in the last twelve years the national 
$4,500,- 


During 


income has increased from 
000,000 to $17,000,000,000. 
the same time, national production 
jumped from $6,000,000,000 to $23,- 
000,000,000. Canada’s 
living is as high as that of any coun- 
try in the than 
most. 

Perhaps some of the credit for this 
rapid development may go to our 
good neighbor south of the border, 
for the United States is Canada’s 
customer, absorbing sixty 


standard of 


world and higher 


largest 


view of some 
Edmonton, Alberta’s 
Along the banks of 
Quebec, 


Above left is a general 
refineries in 
hooming oil district. 
the Moise River in 
left, a 350-mile 
structed to connect centers of commerce. 


northern 


railway is being con- 


per cent of our export trade. Some- 
thing like $7,000,000,000 of American 
money is invested in Canada. 

But don’t get the idea that United 
States money is keeping Canadian 
industry going. From 1949 to 1951, 
Canadians provided eighty-four per 
cent of the $12,000,000,000 that 
spent for new capital development 
of all country. 
British investment in Canada is also 
heavy, and likely to be heavier in 


was 


kinds in their own 


the future. As of today, however, 
the proportion of Canadian industry 
that is controlled outside of Canada 
is smaller than it was before World 
War II. 

Speaking before the Kiwanis Club 
of Montreal, George S. Mooney, co- 
director of the Economic and Tourist 
Development Bureau of Montreal, 
described Canada’s great future as 


follows: “Until very recently we 
have been unaware that we have 
been sitting on top of the biggest 


pot of gold in the world—white gold 
hydroelectric 


liquid gold in 


in our resources; 
yellow 


sources; purple gold in our iron o-e; 


our oil re- 


black gold in our coal; green gold in 
our copper; gold in our forests, gold 
in our mountains, gold in our waters 
and gold in the earth.” 

It sounds fabulous, but it is true. 

Over 1,000,000 horsepower 
added to the hydroelectric capacity 
of Canada last year. Another mil- 
lion is under development. Canada 
ranks second in hydroelectric power 


Was 
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BLY sere reas oe. 


to Norway, with over 14,000,000 
horsepower installed. 

Canada has 130 pulp and paper 
mills operating. Their production 
last year was valued at $1,200,000,- 
000. Canada supplies more than 
fifty per cent of the world’s news- 
print—in fact four out of every five 
newspaper pages throughout the 
world are printed on paper made 
from the products of Canadian 
forests. 

The production of industrial or- 
ganic chemicals is linked closely 
with power development. One Can- 
adian chemical firm alone has ware- 
houses in thirty-eight states of the 
Union! 

The aluminum 


industry is also 


closely. allied with hydroelectric 
power. The Aluminum Company 
of Canada is now at work on a 


$500,000,000 project 400 miles north 
of Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Here, one of the world’s great engi- 
neering feats is taking shape. Con- 
struction of a dam 300 feet high and 
containing 6,000,000 tons of hard 
rock will create a vast reservoir of 
335 square miles 2800 feet above sea 
level. A tunnel twenty-five feet 
wide is being blasted through ten 
miles of solid rock so water can drop 
2600 feet to the Kemano power sta- 
tion. There a huge powerhouse is 
being constructed in a cavern 1000 
feet long and 100 feet wide which 
has been blasted out from inside a 
mountain. This powerhouse will 


provide space for sixteen of the 


largest vertical impulse-type tur- 
bines in the world. Power gen- 
erated here will be carried fifty 


miles over the mountaintops by an 
aluminum, steel-reinforced trans- 
mission cable—which is 2.29 inches 
in diameter, the largest ever made— 
to Kitimat, where a smelter and a 
model town are being constructed. 
The bauxite ore from which alumi- 
num is made is to be processed in 
Jamaica into alumina—which re- 
duces the weight by half—and this 
will be brought by ship through the 
Panama Canal and up the Pacific 
Coast to the Kitimat smelter. An 
output of 85,000 metric tons of 
aluminum ingots is planned as the 
initial production. This can be ex- 
panded to 500,000 tons annually as 
other stages of the project are 
undertaken. This great develop- 
ment will begin operating in mid- 
1954. 

Canada’s proven reserves of crude 
oil have risen in twelve years from 
45,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 barrels. 
These reserves do not include the oil 
sands of Fort McMurray, a square 
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mile of which, it is believed, can 
produce 10,000 barrels of crude oil 
a day for 100 years. These oil sands 
cover an area of 1500 square miles, 
so this one deposit probably contains 
200,000,000,000 barrels of crude oil. 

Crude oil is now being pumped 
through a 1127-mile pipeline from 
Edmonton to Superior, Wisconsin, 
on the Great Lakes. Another pipe- 
line 700 miles long is being con- 
structed over the Rocky Mountains 
to reach the Pacific Coast. As a re- 
sult of these and other develop- 
ments, Canada may become 
sufficient in oil in three years. | Yet 
because of the distances separating 
Eastern and Western Canada, there 
will probably always exist some sys- 
tem of exchange of oil with the 
United States. 

Iron is another fabulous chapter 
in the chronicle of Canada’s recent 
growth. For fifteen years it had 
been known that northern Quebec 
and Labrador contained rich iron 
ore deposits. But this part of the 
Dominion is mountainous, barren 
and inaccessible country. Jules 
Timmins and a group of financiers 
had the region mapped, and since 
then, more than 400,000,000 tons of 
high-grade ore have been proven in 
an area ninety miles long and 
twenty miles wide. 

Five of the big US steel corpora- 
tions joined in plans to extract this 
ore. Up to the present, something 
over $115,000,000 has been expended, 
and it will take another $100,000,000 
before the first ton of ore reaches a 
smelter. This first shipment is ex- 
pected early in 1955, and experts 
think the output will reach 5,000,000 
tons during that year. They predict 
an increase to 10,000,000 in 1956. 

Space only permits brief mention 
of the other kinds of natural wealth 
that is making Canada what she is 
today—high-grade titanium, radio- 
active minerals, nickel and copper. 
Last year Canadian mineral produc- 
tion had a total value of $1,278,000,- 
000; the value of the gold mined 
from Canada’s soil was $151,500,000; 
nickel, $150,000,000; coal, $109,000,- 
000; crude oil, $143,000,000. Truly 
it is a pot of gold, this Canada of 
ours. 

At the Chalk River Atomic 
Energy plant, where research is di- 
rected toward serving humanity and 
industry, six “Cobalt Bombs” have 
been constructed for the treatment 
of cancer. These supply radioactive 
cobalt rays equal to a 3,000,000-volt 
X-ray machine, which can be di- 
rected at the tumor in a patient’s 
head. One “bomb” is now in Mon- 


self- 








Wide-World photo 


The “Cobalt Bomb,” shown above in 
operation at the Montefiore 

Hospital in New York, was produced 
at the Chalk River Atomic 

Energy plant in Ontario. It is 

a new weapon against cancer, 


tefiore Hospital, New York, and 


other US hospitals have ordered 
them from Canada. 
Recently it was announced that 


Atomic Energy of Canada, Limited 
is now ready to embark on the pro- 
duction of from 
atomic energy, in cooperation with 
private and government power com- 
Results are expected within 
five years. 

In the aviation field Canada holds 
a position to be proud of. Montreal 


electric power 


panies. 


is recognized as the international 
aviation center, and the Province of 
Newfoundland is known the world 
over as a point of arrival and de- 
parture for international air travel- 
ers. But than this can be 
claimed for Canada. In this country 
was designed and built the CF-100, 
the world’s best all-weather long- 
range jet fighter. 

Government and business in Can- 
ada have accepted the system of 
private and competitive enterprise, 
and it has brought good results. In 
only one direction may Canada seem 
to be lagging—that is in building up 
her population. A prominent poli- 
tician said recently that “We cannot 
sit on the storehouse of the world 
with only 15,000,000 people—we are 
inviting disaster.” Perhaps this 
situation will be changed as more 
people in all parts of the world 


more 


realize what that storehouse con- 
tains. THE END 
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ANDREWS 


By M. E. 


ROR ee ngs, 
souvenirs of 


September 6, 1949, on the familiar 
streets of Camden, New Jersey, 
thirteen defenseless Americans met 


ly the bright morning sunshine of 


violent death in the greatest street 
slaughter in US history. The killer 
was a German Luger pistol in the 
hands of a demented veteran. 

The first casualty, a young cobbler, 
was himself a veteran. As his shop 
door swung open, he looked up into 
the glittering eyes of a madman 
The Luger spat death and the man 
who pulled the trigger stalked out in 
silence and entered the tailor shop 
next door. The tailor’s bride of one 
month was next to fall before the 
spurting gun. Then a six-year-old 
boy, seated in a barber shop getting 
a haircut, was murdered before the 
horrified eyes of his mother. As the 
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barber raised his own trembling 
hands, he too was shot. 

In the next twenty minutes the 
war “souvenir” ended the lives of a 
two-year-old toddler; a radio repair 
collector; a 


man; an_ insurance 
druggist, his wife and mother, who 
fled in vain to their apartment above 
the store: a woman motorist, her 
nine-year-old son and her mother 
all trapped in their car as they 
waited for a traffic light to change 
This wholesale slaughter was the 
climax of a long procession of death 
brought home from the battlefields. 
It has been estimated that there are 
enough souvenir war weapons in the 
United States to arm two infantry 












Every day 


some 210 Americans 


are killed or 


wounded by deadly 


battlefield “relies.” 


ture the Yankee Stadium jammed 
for the World Series or the 1950 
population of Charleston, South 
Carolina. Or the University of Illi- 
nois stadium full of football fans. 
That many Americans were killed 
by war weapons on our own soil in 
peacetime! 

Ironically, our men have fought 
and are fighting in distant lands to 
keep the enemy away from Amer- 
ican shores. They return in triumph 
with their souvenirs—and set deadly 
booby traps in the very homes they 
fought to keep safe. 

Army, Navy and Air Force regu- 
lations against “liberating” weapons 
did not stop GI Joe from souvenir 


The Marine, above left, captured a Russian-built antitank rifle that was too heavy 
for one man to move. This may prevent it from becoming a GI souvenir. But the 


Marine lieutenant inspecting an enemy shell, above, may have found an “ideal” 
ornament for his trophy room, Will it someday destroy his wife, home and children? 


divisions; more than enough ex- 
plosives to wreck the locks at Sault 
Sainte Marie or the Holland Tunnel. 
Following both World Wars I and II, 
we failed to control the influx of 
souvenir war weapons. Between 
these two wars, some 70,000 Amer- 
icans met violent death as a result— 
more than half as many as died on 
active duty in the first World War! 

To imagine 70,000 Americans, pic- 


collecting. On a_ single transport 
docking at Norfolk, Virginia in 1945, 
some 30,000 potentially explosive 
knickknacks were found. Floor after 
floor of US customs houses were 
covered shoulder-high with crates 
shipped home from overseas. Most 
contained firearms or explosives. 
Nevertheless, an ominous number of 
deadly weapons were not detected 
by authorities. 
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Every day these deadly souvenirs blew up with a fiery blast of flying over there!” he told them, pointing 
e © . . . 4 


kill an average of ten Americans. metal. to a 40 mm. antiaircraft shell. 

Two hundred are injured daily by Now no one wants to deprive a Somehow the curious youngsters 
war relics. Seventy-five per cent veteran of a truly memorable sou-_ got hold of the shell and dropped it. 
of all the victims are children. venir. Some, like that of Charles Only the priming charge exploded, 


On September 7, 1947, a 37 mm. Bachman of Emmaus, Pennsylvania, but that was enough to kill one little 
shell (used as a doorstop!) exploded were obtained under unforgettable girl and blind a boy. A second girl 


and mangled six youngsters in circumstances. Bachman was driv- was badly cut and another lad lost 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. In Newton, ing a supply truck along a highway several fingers. Two children suf- 
Kansas, on the same day, a bazooka near Cologne when he saw a Ger-_ fered severe shock and a horrible 


rocket turned a backyard into a man SS officer dive into some memory which would never leave 
battlefield. Eight children of one underbrush near the road. He them. 


family were playing with “dud” slammed on the brakes and gave To keep your trophies safely, you 
} shells which their father had brought chase on foot. His souvenir is the must know them. That is not as 
home from a practice range at near- P-38 pistol that officer surrendered. easy as it sounds. Maybe you picked 
by Fort Riley. One of these “play- But most trophies have no such’ up a shiny new German bullet as a 
things’ —designed to tear through sentimental value. The bazooka shell keepsake. The box label warned in 
the steel plates of enemy tanks— _ in Newton certainly had none, and German, “Observation cartridge— 


the Luger used in the Camden guard against shock and dropping.” 


massacre had been bought at a Even if you translated and obeyed 


sporting goods store. that warning, the greatest danger is 

Most souvenir weapons injure not only implied. For your souvenir is 
the owner but someone else—usu- an incendiary. Now it lies forgotten 
ally someone he loves. Like many somewhere about the house, while 
another US city, Bethlehem, Penn- the phosphorus inside gnaws stead- 
sylvania staged an intensive drive to — ily through the containing metal. It 
have souvenir weapons deactivated may take years, but the chemical 
Heading the line at the volunteer’ will eat its way out. Once loose, 


inspection bureau was a young. the incandescent fire it starts will 
father. Still pale and shaken, he probably destroy your home. The 
said, “First thing I saw when I _ news item will describe it as “fire of 
opened my eyes this morning was unknown origin.” 


my five-year-old daughter quietly You must have expert advice as to 
pulling my loaded souvenir auto- what US ammunition can safely be 
matic out of the top bureau drawer!” fired in your souvenir gun. The fact 

Not so lucky was a former Air that a cartridge goes into a chamber 


Corps gunner showing his explosive far enough to let the bolt close is no 
trophies to a half-dozen children in proof that the shell can be fired 
the basement of his home. safely. In Cincinnati one day, May 

“That’s what they threw at us_ Silver’s boy friend found a shell that 


DO YOU POSSESS ONE OF THESE WEAPONS? 


THE NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT OF 1934 requires the registration of: 


1. Any machine gun, i.e., any weapon capable of firing more than one 
cartridge with a single continuous pull of the trigger. 


2. Any pistol or revolver with shoulder stock attachment. 


3. Any shotgun or rifle with barrel less than eighteen inches long, except a 
.22 caliber or smaller bore rifle, which must be registered if the barrel is 
less than sixteen inches long. 


4. Any weapon (except a pistol or revolver) from which shot is discharged 
by an explosive, if such weapon can be concealed on the person. (This is 
to control trick weapons of all kinds.) 


5. A muffler or silencer for any firearm. 


There is no tax for the mere possession of such weapons, nor is there any 


registration fee. They may be transferred tax-free to police or government 
agencies. Otherwise, a tax of $200 is imposed for the transfer of serviceable 


machine guns from one owner to another. The law provides penalties for 
their illegal transfer by sale, gift, loan, pawning or leasing. The gangster 
tries always to get possession of an unregistered gun. 





USMC photos, Design by Phoebe Moore 
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He let May pull 

The domestic shell 
shattered the gun breach and de- 
stroyed one of May’s lovely brown 


fitted his Jap rifle 
the trigger 


eyes 

Remember that the Axis powers 
used slave laborers who quietly 
made weapons with as many hidden 
defects as possible. Your souvenir 


a fact that 
without en- 


gun may be one of these 
is very hard to discove1 


dangering your life 
For safety’s sake, deactivate every 


dangerous keepsake. Let no one 
except an expert do the job, how- 
ever A doctor from Pueblo, Colo- 
rado recently turned in a 75 mm 


shell at a nearby ordnance depot. 
A World War I relic, the shell had 
been “deactivated” by a well-mean- 
had removed the 
priming charge. The shell, still fully 
loaded at the explosive end, could 

detonated if dropped 

height. Thinking the 
the doctor had not 
four-year-old 


ing friend who 


have been 


from waist 
shell safe even 
tried to 
daughter from playing with it! 
There is a popular, though fre- 


quently fatal misconception, that ex- 


keep his 


plosives can be rendered harmless 


by soaking in water. In 1948 one 


Right, Marines examine some 
Russian-made guns found in a North 
Korean cave. These lethal 

souvenirs may someday kill civilians 
back in the United States. Below, 
members of Salt Lake City’s 

War Trophies Safety Committee 

look at a souvenir that exploded. 


Salt Lake 


Tribune photo 
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which had_ been 
for several days 


hand grenade 
soaked in water 
wiped out one entire family—par- 
ents and three children. 

Soaking for several decades is no 
more effective. Recently, shells that 
had lain in the waters off Fort Sum- 
ter, South Carolina since 1861 were 
found to be alive and were detonated 
by Army demolition experts. 

Another deadly fallacy is that a 
dangerous weapon becomes harm- 
less merely from lying around for 
1943 Farmer John 
were 


a few years. In 
Moss and_ his 
gathering wood on a mountainside 
near Cassville, Georgia. The boy 
found a Civil War shell and took it 
home. As he played with it, the old 
shell exploded and killed him. 

Two years ago a Civil War cannon 
that stood on a New England village 
green was found to be fully loaded 
with active black powder. And in 


young son 





1948 a Revolutionary War musket 
was accidentally discharged, wound- 


remote 
owner. 


ing a descendant of the 
original Since the hazard 
never lessens, complete deactivation 
is the only way to protect all future 
generations. 

Finally, never discard explosives 
as trash. 

In Bayonne, New Jersey, 370 rifle 
shells were found in one truckload 
of garbage. Similar 
caused more than $14,000 worth of 


carelessness 


damage to an incinerator at New 
Rochelle, New York. 
Live hand grenades have been 


found abandoned with trash in va- 
cated houses. A thirty-pound aerial 
bomb turned up in a pile of news- 
papers in an empty garage, and in 
Chicago and New York, inspectors 
found unexploded shells up to 155 
mm, in caliber awaiting the scrap 
furnaces! A Jersey City junk deal- 


er discovered a 500-pound “block- 
buster” in his yard. 

Beware of the strange “gun col- 
lector” who offers a fancy price for 
Since the influx 
souvenirs, the 


your machine gun. 
of World War II 
underworld has been able to restock 
its arsenal of automatic weapons. 
Law enforcement officials all over 
the country say that more than half 
the armed crime since 1945 has been 
committed with trophy guns. In 
New York the figure was set at 
seventy-five per cent. The chief of 
Chicago police estimated that at 
least 2000 submachine guns a month 
were arriving in that city in the fall 
of 1945. 

Before this deadly influx began at 
the war’s end, the National Firearms 
Act, passed in 1934, had pretty well 
disarmed the underworld by requir- 
ing the registration of machine guns. 
If your souvenir seems to be one 
of the type described by the law 
[see. box], get in touch with the 
local office of the Alcohol Tax Unit, 
US Treasury Department, usually 
located in the customs house or post 
office building. You will be advised 
whether your weapon must be reg- 
istered, and how to transfer it, tax 
You may 
deactivated 


free, as a souvenir. also 
learn how it 
without 


(This step is not required by law.) 


can be 
marring its appearance. 

For expert advice, and help with 
deactivation or disposal of all other 
weapons, get in touch with your 
local police, National Guard or mili- 
tary authorities in your area. You 
may also write to the National Rifle 
Association, 1600 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue, NW, Washington, D.C.. for in- 
formation about foreign-made arms. 

World War I cost 126,000 Amer- 
ican lives. In the twenty-three fol- 
lowing 
from firearms and explosive trophies 


years of peace, accidents 


killed 70,000 Americans—55.5_ per 
cent as many as died in the “War 
to End War.” A total of 326,464 


Americans lost their lives in World 
War II. If the fifty-five pe: 
ratio is to be repeated, we must ex- 
pect that 180,795 people will be 
killed by war souvenirs the next 
twenty-three years. And the death 
toll may be even greater due to 
deadly relics from Korea. 

We must look to the armed serv- 
ices to help prevent any new influx. 
But to deal with the present danger, 
we need not a government directive 
handed down from Washington. 
What we need is a grass-roots effort 
—a local civic club campaign in- 
itiated by you and your fellow Ki- 
wanians. THE END 


cent 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


So what if “March winds and 
April showers” will bring forth May 
flowers? I don’t need to spade and 
rake myself into a lather about it. 
I’ve got two wooable daughters. I'll 
let their swains keep our living 
room bedecked with blooms. 


* * . 


When these frequent April show- 
ers strike at night, I order my Ki- 
wanianne to get up and shut the 
windows, even push her a little. I] 
know, it’s a caleulated risk; but then 


I like to live dangerously. 


Worst thing about a day off is 
that it’s usually followed by an off 
day. 


* * * 


“Tt doesn’t necessarily mean that 
you are mentally active,’ says 
Homer Hoskins of the Morgan- 
town, West Virginia club, “if you 
are eternally jumping at conclu- 


sions.” 


April Fools around our town 
don’t scare me. It’s the chronic fools 
in Moscow, Berlin and such places 
that give me the jitters. 


* * * 


Our Kiwanis Salad Bowl netted 
the underprivileged children of Ari- 
zona nearly $30,000 last New Year’s 
Day, our auditor reports. We worked 
for it, hard. Our backs were bent 
under the mass of details and the 
vast responsibility. But this we 
learned: You never stand so straight 
as when you stoop to help a child. 
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“History wouldn’t repeat itself so 
often,” says Neighbor Jack Wil- 
liams, the radio man, “if people 
would only listen.” 


* * * 


A heavy rap of the gavel for any 
club president who won't have his 
meetings opered with prayer. Neither 
America nor Kiwanis was founded on 


ungodliness. 


* * * 


Let us be thankful, gentlemen, 
that we haven't been getting as 
much government as we’ve been 
paying for. 


Dr. Harry Cumming of our club 
has me deeply worried. He examined 
me in his office yesterday, then 
pushed me out with the statement, 


*You’re as sound as a dollar.” 





It’s easy to cure your husband’s 


habit of snoring, Mrs. Kiwanianne. 
Buy yourself some sparkling new 
clothes, get a snappy new hairdo and 
send yourself two bouquets of flow- 
ers anonymously. That'll give him 
insomnia. 


The trouble with my earning 
capacity is that it nowhere near 
matches my yearning capacity. 


* * * 


Read where a Kiwanian’s father 
down in Texas plans to celebrate 
his 107th birthday this summer. He 
has no telephone or radio on his 
ranch, has never seen television. 
No wonder he has lived so long. 


April showers have already damp- 
ened my ardor for spring gardening. 
May ennui will continue the process; 
summer heat will finish it. 


* * * * * * * * 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 

Freedom is placed in jeopardy 
more by those who will not exer- 
cise it than by those who will not 
permit it. Indifference opens 
more gates to the enemy than 
does tyranny. 


—Edwin McNeil Poteat 
* * * x” »* vs + 


“Failure,” declares J. C. Lincoln, 
“comes to him who follows the line 
of least persistence.” 


My Kiwanianne and I are scroung- 
ing around trying to budget the 
money to get us to that New York 
convention in June. She nobly sug- 
gests that if there isn’t enough for 
two, I must take what we do have 
and go alone. I may be just noble 
enough to accept—I think she wants 
to visit her kinfolks down in San 
Antonio next fall anyway. 


The only time you really waste 
sympathy is when you give it to 
yourself. 


Memo to our club’s Boys and Girls 
Work Committee: You don’t stop a 
boy from idling on the street corner 
by haranguing him. You set up a 
workshop and help him build a 
canoe in the basement. You don’t 
keep a girl out of the back seat with 
horrifying descriptions of hell. You 
roll up the living room rug for a 
dance. 

xk ok 


Use of profanity is proof that 
both the man and his argument are 
weak. 

* * x 

Keeping up with the Joneses? 
Shucks, old Jones can’t even keep 
up with himself nowadays. 


* * * 


That’s not spring fever you diag- 
nose in me. It’s just a belated let- 
down from the political tension 
generated in November, the senti- 
mental tension generated at Christ- 
mas and the financial tension gen- 
erated by income tax paying. 
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The Detroit No. 1 club 

made a recording of its thirty-eighth 
anniversary celebration, right. 

At the speakers’ table are, left 

to right, a representative 

of the recording company, President 
Harry Jay Baker; International 
Secretary O. E. Peterson; 

and International President 

Walter J. L. Ray, a club member. 


When President Walter visited the Montreal, Quebec 
club he presented a doll to a patient of a 

crippled children’s hospital, above. With him is John 
S. M. Hayes, club president. Right, the International 
president attended the Utah-Idaho District board of 
trustees meeting, held at a lodge in Sun Valley, Idaho. 


INIT CIAALIUAAL 


PRESIDENTS | 


A book of James Whitcomb Riley’s poems was presented to 
President Walter, above left, by the Indiana District. Left to 
right are 1952 Gov. Don Carpenter, Mrs. Carpenter, Interna- 
tional Trustee Jackson Raney, Mrs. Ray and Walter. At 
London, Ontario, above center, the International president 
met with Past International Pres. Fred McAlister of London, 
left, and 1952 Club Pres. John Nash. Above right, Walter 
and his wife are shown at St. Petersburg, Florida with Past 
International Vice-Pres. Larue Smith, left: Gov. Ted Booth 
and Kiwanian Ed Saltz. Lower left, Walter is shown visit- 
ing the thirty-fourth annual Alabama District convention 
at Mobile. Left to right; 1952 Governor Nelson Fuller, Wal- 


ter, and Henry Toenes, president of the host elub. 
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HOME CLOB 


DISTRICT 
SOVERROR 


Walter spoke at the silver anniversary of the Malone, New 
Cutting the cake is Lt. Gov. Brookins. 


York club, above left. 


MALONE 
NEW YORK 





and Club 
President 


President 


Thomas Shallcross, Jr. 


Charter 
Montana: 


Seated is 
left, in 


Berry (standing). 


Lower 


Far left, Past New York Gov. H. White. Next to him is left to right, Yellowstone President Sawyers and wife; the 
International Vice-President Greenaway. Far right, Don Rays; Billings President Dooley and wife; and 1952 Gov. 
Charboneau, 1952 Ontario-Quebec-Maritime governor. Doolen and wife. Lower right, at Dodge City, Kansas: left 
Fourth from right is 1952 New York Gov. Hapgood. Behind to right, Club President Eckles and wife; the Rays; 
the “mike” is Malone President Tackley. At the thirty-fifth Gov. McDowell and wife; Past Lt. Gov. Miller and wife. 


birthday of 


the Philadelphia club, above right, are Walter 


“Our distinguished guest 
and fellow Kiwantan....” 


From coast to coast 
International President 
Walter Ray has received 
this introduction at 


meetings honoring him 


and his wife Marion. 
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NVERY YEAR the _ International 
kK president travels widely, visiting 
as many communities as he can. His 
the Number One Kiwanian 
is to lead the organization adminis- 
tratively and_ to his 
knowledge of Kiwanis. This is no 
easy job, as any past International 
president will testify. 

During the first eight months of his 
term, Walter J. L. Ray has spoken to 
thousands of Kiwanians represent- 
ing scores of clubs. He has shaken 


role as 


share vast 


These visitations were only a few of those Walter has made. 


ridden thousands of 


‘countless hands. 
] 


miles by car, plane and train, and 
has learned to like chicken roasted, 
fried, baked. stewed or a la king. 
With four months to go, Walter’s 
scrapbook is bulging with mementos 
and mind is crowded with 
memories of wonderful experiences 
like those pictured on these pages. 
One of his novel 
ences was speaking at the recent 
Congressional Dinner in Washington, 


D.C. Held on February 19, the af- 


his 


most experi- 




















At the Congressional Dinner in 
Washington, D. C., above, Walter 
talks with Supreme Court 

Justice Burton, right, and 

Senator Wiley of Wisconsin, a past 
Kiwanis governor. Immediate right, 
Walter addresses congressmen and 
guests. Far right, three 

other speakers at the dinner. Top, 
Senator Carlson of Kansas. 

Center, Representative Herlong, 

of Florida. Bottom, State 


Governor McKeldin of Maryland. 


fair honored Kiwanians who are US 


senators and congressmen. Also 
honored were Kiwanians_ serving 
their country in the high offices of 


Supreme Court Justice and Cabinet 
Sec retary 
crowd of 641 Ki- 
wanians from over 172 different 
clubs were on hand. They packed 
the Presidential Ballroom of the 
Statler Hotel to enjoy a fine dinner 
and listen thoughtfully while Presi- 
dent Walter and other speakers 
talked about Kiwanis and its role in 
civic responsibilities 

In his address, Walter called for a 


An overflow 
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“resurgence of the deep spiritual 
faith practiced by our forefathers.” 
Senator Frank Carlson from Kan- 
sas, Congressman A. S. Herlong 
from Florida, and T. R. McKeldin, 
governor of the State of Maryland, 
shared platform honors with Walter 

The Kiwanis Club of Washington. 
D.C. and Kiwanis International 
were co-sponsors of the banquet 
Martin Wiegand, past governor of 
the Capital District and chairman of 
the Congressional Dinner Commit- 
tee, delivered the welcome. E. K. 
Morris, president of the Washington, 
D.C. club, presided. THE END 


Tucker, right, were 


Above left, at Missoula, Montana: Mrs. Smith, wife of club 
president; District Key Club Chairman Emblen; Mrs. Reynolds, 
wife of past governor; Mrs. Ray; F. Gordon Reynolds; Lt. 
Gov. Rodgers; Leo Smith; Walter; Past Club President Dixon. 
Above, President Walter and Southwest District Governor 
“rounded up” and branded as “strays” 
at Wickenburg, Arizona. Kiwanian Brost does the branding. 









to 





Fred Schutz phx 
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Some 14,000 Kiwanis 
conventioneers 

will meet this year 
in New York’s 


famous 


N THE NIGHT of December 15, 

1925, the new Madison Square 
Garden opened its doors. Some 17,- 
000 spectators came to witness the 
ceremonies and a hockey game be- 
tween pro teams from Montreal and 
New York. 

A colorful sight greeted the 17,000. 
The Garden was jammed from raft- 
ers to floor and the whole arena was 
flooded with white lights. Festoons 
of bunting hung everywhere and the 
Stars and Stripes mingled with the 
Union Jack in a glorious splash of 
color. When the music started, there 
was a tremendous outburst of en- 
thusiasm which continued through- 
out the evening. Facing each other 
across the rink, one band blared 
“God Save the King” while another 
played “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

Then, amid thundering applause, 
debonair Mayor-elect Jimmy Walk- 
er stepped to the railing and threw 
the puck onto the rink. The Cana- 
dians won the game, but New York 
and the nation were presented with 
an even greater, more coveted prize 
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JUNE 21-25, 1953 


—the world’s largest indoor arena. 

Innumerable events are staged at 
the Garden, where Kiwanis Inter- 
national will hold its 38th annual 
International convention, June 21- 
25. Save for Christmas Eve, not a 
single day passes during the winter 
season when there is not at least one 
attraction being offered to the pub- 
lic: track meets, basketball games, 
rodeos, tennis matches, dog shows, 
ice carnivals and many other attrac- 
tions. In 1949, Rotary International 
and Lions held their principal con- 
vention meetings in the Garden, and 
during every Presidential campaign 
the opposing candidates speak here 
before mammoth crowds. 

The Garden has a seating capacity 
of 14,290 for circuses, 17,400 for bas- 
ketball games and 18,200 for con- 
certs and political meetings. Yet it 
can be emptied of a capacity crowd 
in just five minutes. 

Children have consumed tons of 
pink spun-cotton candy’ while 
watching the clowns and _ flying- 
trapeze artists in the Garden. On a 
good night, spectators eat some 12,- 
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Acme photo 


By ROBERT DE VRIES 


000 hot dogs, washing them down 
with 1000 gallons of liquid refresh- 
ments. 

When a rodeo is the main attrac- 
tion, stalls are built for the animals 
and straw flooring is laid to give the 
Garden an appropriate rural atmos- 
phere. Seven hundred tons of spe- 
cially graded soil are also smoothed 
over the Garden’s terrazzo floor for 
these events. 

To transform the arena into an 
ice hockey rink, cold brine is 
pumped through the twelve miles 
of pipes beneath the floor. Water is 
sprayed on the floor, and as the rink 
freezes, white goal lines are painted 
into the ice. After the match is over, 
the Garden cleanup crew clears the 
ice in about four hours by pumping 
hot water through the underground 
pipes. Huge snowplow tractors clear 
away the slush. 

Actually, the Madison Square 
Garden where Kiwanis will meet 
is the third New York City arena 
to bear this name. The first was lo- 
Madison Square in an 
abandoned railroad depot. Thou- 
sands flocked to this original Garden 
to marvel at “Barnum’s Monster 
Classical and Geological Hippo- 
drome.” There, too, P. S. Gilmore, 
the famed military band leader, 
staged his “Congress of Beautiful 
Women.” 

The building was sold in 1886 and 
(see MADISON SQUARE GARDEN page 44) 
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Living in the Quebec village of Perce, above, might easily turn a boy’s dreams to 


sailing or a poet’s thoughts to versifying about the house by the sea. In Eastern 
Canada’s Grand Pré Memorial Park, below, tourists find vivid reminders of “Evange- 
line.” Longfellow’s renowned epic. The park is located in Nova Scotia. A_ stroll 
down any Montreal street may lead a vacationer to historic Canadian landmarks 
like Bonsecours Church, bottom, one of the oldest sanctuaries in North America. 


Canadians have a warm feeling for Americans who 
vacation in the Dominion. Here a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police corporal chats with tourists on Par- 
liament Hill in Ottawa, the Washington, D. C. of 
Canada. In the background is the Peace Tower. 
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year’s International convention city 


lies a picturesque vacation area. 
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Canadian Government Travel 


Me ty Kiwanis conventioneers will take advantage of New 
York City’s proximity to two tempting vacation areas: 
New England (see pages 30-31) and picturesque Eastern 
Canada. All Canada is noted for natural beauty, but you'll 
find special charms in the Eastern provinces. Montreal, the 
Queen City of Eastern Canada, offers a cosmopolitan and con- 
tinental atmosphere. Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland have great scenic beauty and a quiet manner of 
living reminiscent of the past. Everywhere in this region 
you'll find monuments and relics recalling Canada’s romantic 
yesteryear. Eastern Canada had more than 2,000,000 visitors 
in 1952, and anticipates an even greater number this summer. 
Many will be Kiwanians and their families. In Eastern Canada 
they'll find a different sort of postconvention vacation. THE END 
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Prince Edward Island is jeweled with sandy 
beaches. This lovely place is connected to 
the rest of Eastern Canada by ferry serv- 
ice. It’s a two-day drive from New England. 


Historic structures dot Eastern Canada. One 
of the most renowned is the Martyrs’ Shrine 
at Fort Ste. Marie, above, near Midland, On- 
tario. Chalets like the one below in Fundy 
National Park make the tourists’ life a pleas- 
ure. Fundy has an eight-mile shoreline and 
a heated, outdoor swimming pool. Eighty spe- 
cies of birds have been identified in the park. 




















ymbol of old New England 


One of the oldest towns in North Ameriea is Marblehead. Massa- 





ehusetts. Here the spirit of Moby Dick and the Pilgrims lives on. 


f ANY American town can be called ancient, it 
I is Marblehead, Massachusetts. Eighteen miles 
northeast of Boston on Massachusetts Bay, Mar- 
blehead was founded in 1629 and is one of New 
England's oldest seacoast towns In its youth, 
Marblehead was a lusty, bustling fishing village. 
Its ships plied the waters off New England and 


sailed to ports far beyond the horizon. Early 
civic boosters called Marblehead “the greatest 
Townes of fishermen in New England.” Then the 


savage storms of 1846, chronicled in the opening 
chapters of Moby Dick, destroyed most of Marble- 
head’s fleet. So the town began to make its 
living from the land 

It was an era of expanding industrialism, and 
Marblehead became a manufacturing center. But 
the town didn’t forget the sea completely: Mar- 
blehead developed new fisheries, became a popular 
yachting center and set aside part of its shoreline 
for seaside resorts that have made the community 
a favorite among those vacationers who like salt 
and fresh seafood 
With its long history and proud, old traditions, 
Marblehead is a fitting symbol of classic New 
England. Like the people pictured on these pages, 
many a Kiwanian and his wife will discover 
Marblehead’s charms this summer. All of New 


} 


England is right next door to this year’s Interna- 
tional convention city THE END 
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Marblehead’s populace is proud of its heritage. Most of the people 
are well versed in the lore surrounding the town’s prominent citizens 
who lived long ago and now sleep eternally on Old Burial Hill, left. 
The cemetery, which overlooks both the town and the harbor, is the 
final resting place for more than 600 veterans of the Revolutionary 
War. A painting of the Revolutionary War’s outstanding symbol— 
“The Spirit of ’°76’—occupies the position of honor in Abbot Hall. 
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Antiquated structures like 
Abbot Hall, whose tall 
steeple dominates Marblehead, 
above left; the oval powder 
house of 1855, above center; 
and the spacious kitchen 

that is two centuries old, 
above, afford townspeople a 
feeling of historical 
significance that they would 
not be willing to trade 

for the high-towered elegance 
of any modern metropolis. 


The sight-seer in Marblehead can discover the town’s association with early 
American history at every turn. St. Michael’s Church, above, is the oldest Episcopal 
church in New England. It was constructed in 1714. Lower left is a mansion 

built by Jeremiah Lee. Close to 200 years old, it was one of the few 

mansions ever to be constructed in Marblehead. The abbreviated frame house, lower 
right, was a popular building style until it passed from vogue about 1824. 


Douglas Grundy-Three Lions photos 
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YOURSELF in the following 


we 


situations. Try to answer as you 


would react and then see whether 


your solution is right or wrong. 
Give yourself four points for every 
that 


one 


is completely correct; 
step 


answel 


deduct point for each 


omitted in multiple-answer ques- 
If you score over ninety-two 


But 


if the figure is less, you’re not as 


tions 


points, you are a good driver. 







By PAUL W. 





Excerpted from the book How to Drive 
Better and Avoid Accidents, published by 
the Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York City; copyright 1953 by Paul W. 
Kearney. 





Don’t be too sure 


until you try this 


selfi-testing quiz.* 


KEARNEY 


skillful as you thought you were. 
1. Your car seems to drift or pull 
to the left (or right). What should 
you do about it immediately? 
2. Following a truck up a long 
hill at 30 mph, you want to pass 
while you have sufficient clearance 


ahead. What are the four basic 
steps you should take? 
3. In the above situation, you 


need an extra burst of speed at the 
last moment, but your gas pedal is 
y down to the floor. What 
should you do? 
4. Assuming that the road is clear 
ahead, how do you decide when it is 
safe to cut back in front of the truck 


already 


mentioned in Situation No. 2? 
5. What four things should you 
do when you approach a double- 


track railroad crossing with no 
signal? 
6. Is it beneficial to lower tire 


pressure and add ballast in the rear 
of your car during slippery weather? 
Why? 

7. With a good set of chains, what 
is the maximum safe speed on glare 
ice? 

8. You are going at 60 mph on an 
open road when a pedestrian starts 
to cross the pavement 130 feet ahead 
of your car. The lane he must cross 
is nine feet wide. Will he make it? 
(Neither brakes nor horn are to be 
considered here.) 

9. In driving along a city street, 
you find yourself “grooved” in the 
How can you get out 
safely without losing speed? 
10. You hit a curve too fast 
1 What 


sideslip. 


trolley tracks 


and 
feel the car one 


thing should vou do? 


11. If your low-beam headlights 
can reveal a dark, stalled truck 125 
feet away on an unlighted road, 


what is the top speed that is safe to 
drive with those lights? 

12. It is an old adage that “brakes 
stop the wheels, but tires stop the 
car.” How much faster do you think 
you can brand new tires 
than on smooth treads‘ 

13. On glare ice, you (in a light 
convertible) and the driver of a ten- 
enter an intersection at 


stop on 
) 


ton truck 
right angles to each other and both 
apply the brakes at the same mo- 
Assuming perfect brakes in 
will go 


ment. 
each which vehicle 
farther before stopping? 

14. Are yellow fog lights better 
than white fog lights? 

15. A ball rolls out from between 
parked cars and a child chases it in 
your car. You are going 
20 mph. With perfect brakes, will 
you travel farther from: (a) the 
time you sense the hazard until you 
step on the brake pedal, or (b) from 
the time you apply the brakes until 


Case, 


front of 


you stop? 

16. On a dry concrete pavement, 
with good brakes and tire treads 
what other factors can throw you 
into a skid if you have to brake sud- 
denly at 50 or 60 mph? 

17. You decide to 
car going at 60 mph. 
clearway do you need? 

18. At 40 mph how far from the 
pavement edge should your right 
wheels be? How far at 60 mph? 

19. With a brand-new set of hy- 
draulic brakes, how many dead stops 

(see GOOD DRIVER? page 41) 


pass another 
How much 
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TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA is in its fourteenth year of 


supplying hospital equipment to the ill and injured. 
This project began in November 1939 when a Tryon 
clergyman asked Kiwanian Charlie Lynch what 
could be done with an old wheel chair that was 
taking up space in his parsonage. Charlie took the 
wheel chair, repaired it and started an operation that 
today includes forty-five wheel chairs, twelve hos- 
pital beds, dozens of pairs of crutches and a wide 
assortment of other articles—among them two pianos 
and several invalid shaving mirrors. 

Says Founder Lynch: “I don’t believe we’ve ever 
turned down a request. If we didn’t have an item 
that somebody needed, we'd figure out some way 
to get it.” 

The project’s only source of income has been a 
glass bank that Charlie passes around to members, 
saying, “There’s too much rattle in this bank.” 
Equipment is loaned to anyone who needs it and 
sometimes it stays out a long time. One man has 
been in a Kiwanis wheel chair three years. 

Often a loan leads to other things. A wheel chair 
was given to a woman who later needed a hospital 
bed as her condition got worse. When Tryon Ki- 
wanians learned that the woman’s son, who 
her nurse and attendant, had musical talent, they 
provided him with a musical instrument and les- 
sons and also sent the lad to summer camp. 


Was 





One of forty-five wheel chairs owned and loaned by the Tryon, 


North Carolina club receives repairs. (See story above.) The 
club has loaned hospital equipment to sick people since 1939. 
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SOLVAY-GEDDES, NEW YORK enabled a thirteen-year- 
old schoolgirl to “attend” school while confined in 
bed with rheumatic fever. The club arranged for 
a two-way electronic-telephone to be set up be- 
tween the girl’s schoolroom and her home. By fin- 
gering a switch, the patient can hear every word 
that goes on in the room, and her ability to partici- 
pate in class discussions is helping her to keep up 
in her work. 

BREMERTON, WASHINGTON launched a drive to offset 
the shortage in athletic funds at the high 
school. The shortage was the result of a reduction 
in state aid. The club gave $100 to the school and 
some Kiwanians made individual donations as well. 

SILVER CITY, NEW MEXICO sponsored an appearance 
of the Horace Heidt Musical Revue. The event was 
attended by an overflow crowd of 2300. The net 
profit of $1300 is being used to finance club projects. 
Heidt took the club president, vice-president. a 
boy the club has been helping with plastic surgery 
payments, and the youth’s mother to the show’s 
next performance in Albuquerque. There the boy 
appeared on a nationwide broadcast. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA helped bring a collection of 
art masterpieces to a local museum. 

CORDELL, OKLAHOMA sponsored a basketball tourna- 
ment for 670 boys and girls. 

DENVILLE, NEW JERSEY distributed hay and grain to 
prevent wild birds and animals from starving. 
OKANOGAN, WASHINGTON is building 
game courts for the community. 
THE HANOVERS, NEW JERSEY showed movies for in- 

mates of a nursing home. 

BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA is establishing a fund 
for local high school students who want to attend 
nearby Geneva College but are financially unable 
to do so. 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO has “adopted” an underprivileged 
boy and is helping him get started on his first job. 
A year ago the boy was turned over to the club by 
a juvenile court. The lad worked and stayed at a 
Kiwanis summer camp, where he received clothing, 
food and spending money. He did well at the camp, 
and last fall one of the Kiwanians got him a job as 
an apprentice mechanic. Within four months the 
boy won his first promotion. 

CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY is building an infirmary at a 
Girl Scout camp. 

ROSCOE, NEW YORK formed a rifle club for teen-agers. 

MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN organized a garden club for 
men. 


local 


multipurpose 








STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN paid half of the city’s 
annual bill for feeding zoo animals. The club’s action 
came after the city council eliminated the item from 
the budget. The Kiwanians agreed to meet the full 
bill if the other half could not be raised by popular 
ubscription 

FLORA, ILLINOIS helped build an addition onto a local 
church 

NORTH VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA bought 500 
pounds of colored cloth ends, four dozen belt buck- 
les and three buttons for a boys’ 
school. Thess 


and woven rugs which the students make in physi- 


dozen covered 


materials are used for coloring hooked 

cal therapy classes 

HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA is repairing old bicycles and 
giving them to underprivileged children. 

OGDEN, UTAH jis issuing a code of standards and ethics 
for local businessmen. 

WEATHERFORD, OKLAHOMA gave telebinocular tests 
to high school The 
dent’s perceptive ability while driving a car. 

SAN BENITO, TEXAS arranged for square dance instruc- 
tions at a youth center. 

GORHAM, MAINE supplied local bus drivers with mit- 
tens to give to children who lost theirs. 

WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS became interested in a 
tuberculosis patient who, the club was told, had lost 


students. tests indicate a stu- 


all desire to live. Kiwanians started visiting her and 
Kiwanians fed 
which termed 


began and 
after 
a “minor miracle. 


LINDEN HEIGHTS, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
than 500 boys how to play baseball each year. The 


soon she improving 


doctors 


housed het recovery, 


teaches more 
activity is handled by two committees. Members of 
one group act as coaches each night. The other com- 
mittee judges each team on neatness, conduct and 
ability. At season’s end the club gives a trophy to 
the team with the most points 

BOONTON, NEW JERSEY gave a canary to a blind girl. 
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Cc. J. “Fred” Van Haaren, past president of the Bay City, 


Michigan club, received this note of thanks from some of the 
crippled children the club took to a circus. Bay City Ki- 
wanians entertain nearly 500 children this way every year. 


34 





Scouts can attend religious services while they 


So that Boy 
are at camp, Kiwanians from twelve clubs in the New Jersey 


This 


progress. 


this 
ceremonies in 


division constructed chapel. 


dedication 


fourth 
shows’ the 


District’s 
photograph 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA gave a typewriter to a crippled 
children’s hospital. It will be used to teach typing 
to children who can use their hands. 

LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA repaired old playground equip- 
ment, moved and installed it in a new recreational 
area 

CINCINNATI, OHIO bought equipment for a new dental 
clinic in a children’s home. 

SOUTH HILLS, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA is fi- 
nancing the education of a college girl who plans 
to become a foreign missionary. 

GREENWOOD, DELAWARE is financing the trip of a 
student to a week-long collegiate music camp. 
ORTONVILLE, MINNESOTA bought a movie projector 

and screen to use in its vocational guidance work. 

CARBON HILL, ALABAMA is helping to promote a men’s 
Sunday school class. 

OSHAWA, ONTARIO presented concert tickets to fifty 
1ew Canadian citizens. 

ADA, OKLAHOMA bought two special beds for a local 
hospital. The beds are to be loaned free of charge 
to patients after they leave the institution. 

HAMPTON, VIRGINIA gave food and about one hundred 
toys to an orphanage. The club also raised money 
to pay for the installation of a heating plant in the 
home. 

MINTO, NEW BRUNSWICK sponsored a drive to increase 
the size of a high school library. 

VERONA-ROSEDALE, PENNSYLVANIA gave 
large family which could not afford to heat its 


coal to a 


home adequately. 

DONNA, TEXAS saved a widow and five children from 
being evicted. The club paid half of the rent that 
was due and persuaded the landlord to cancel the 
other half. Kiwanians then found jobs for two of 
the children. 

BURLINGTON JUNCTION, MISSOURI arranged for a 
boy to study radio maintenance by correspondence. 

FAIRFIELD, MAINE bought an electric sander for the 
local high school. 
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BELLFLOWER, CALIFORNIA plans to organize a clinic 
for animals owned by Future Farmers of America 
members. 

HAYSI, VIRGINIA helped arrange for the construction 
of seven Sunday school classrooms. 

PARMA, OHIO plans to present nine “suitcase museums” 
to local schools. Behind glass fronts, these exhibits 
tell the story of health in nine parts—diet essentials, 
eyes, circulatory system, digestive system, rest and 
sleep, posture, grooming, teeth, and ears. These ex- 
hibits are believed to be the first of their type in 
the field of audio-visual education. 

In the circulatory system display, a moving red 
light shows the path of a drop of blood as it travels 
through the veins, heart, lungs and arteries. An- 
other part of this display contains a model heart 
which can be taken apart by students. 

TITUSVILLE, FLORIDA bought softball uniforms for 
local schoolboys. 

BETHESDA, MARYLAND arranged with a construction 
company to build a new house. The club plans to 
furnish the house and charge admission to see it, 
the money going to charity. When the house is 
sold, half of the profit also will be used for welfare 
work that is being carried out by the club. 

BESSEMER, ALABAMA staged a wheel chair basketball 
game for charity. 

BERKLEY, MICHIGAN gathered clothing and canned 
goods for a needy family. The father of this family 
was killed, and a short time later a fire destroyed 
the family home. 

RAYVILLE, LOUISIANA arranged for the printing of 
large window display placards urging churchgoing. 
The club gave the placards to businessmen. 

OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY gave $940 to a spastic child. 

DEFIANCE, OHIO sponsored a dinner in honor of the 
Defiance College choir upon its return from Wash- 
ington, D.C., where the choir participatcd in the 
P,esidential inauguration. 


hz. 7%... 





Nearly 100 youngsters hurried to the city pool when the 
East Tulsa, Oklahoma club announced that it was going to 
sponsor a six-week swimming class. Here part of the group 
watches a demonstration given hy Red Cross instructors. 
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ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA sponsored a combination dance 
and television show featuring Orchestra Leader 
Lawrence Welk. The event netted more than $3000 
for the club’s child welfare fund. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY provided clothing, food, 
magazines and personal items to nearly 300 aged 
people last year. The club also gave 7000 magazines, 
700 jigsaw puzzles and 600 pocket-sized books to 
hospitals. More than 2000 items of baby clothes 
were given to poor missions, and a similar number 
of automatic pencils were given to children. In addi- 
tion, the club gave one and one-half tons of candy 
to children’s parties. 

OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN held a scrap drive that 
yielded nearly $4000 for a building fund. 

CROSSVILLE, TENNESSEE staged an amateur night and 
gave the proceeds to charity. 

RAINIER DISTRICT, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “adopt- 
ed” an underprivileged family of ten. Both the 
mother and father were spastic cases, and their 
eight children did not have enough food and sleep- 
ing space. The head of the family, who was unem- 
ployed, had been self-supporting until a few years 
ago, when he became bedridden. Now the family’s 
life is more tolerable, thanks to the Kiwanis Club 
of Rainier District. 

AHOSKIE, NORTH CAROLINA established a permanent 
orthopedic clinic. 

BARRE, MASSACHUSETTS held a scrap drive to raise 
money for worthy causes. 

PACIFIC BEACH, CALIFORNIA took high school stu- 
dents to another city to hear a symphony concert. 

CROSBY, NORTH DAKOTA held a two-week clothing 
drive for the benefit of needy Korean war refugees. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO awards trophies each year to out- 
standing agricultural students. 

KNOXVILLE-MOUNT OLIVER, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYL 
VANIA paid the cost of an operation to remove an 
ugly birthmark from a girl’s face. 





All the schoolchildren in and around Thompsonville, Con- 
necticut witnessed President Eisenhower’s inauguration, 
thanks to local Kiwanians who arranged for television sets 
to be installed in classrooms for the momentous occasion, 














The Jackson, Michigan club gets out a special edition of the 
year. Its columns tell about the club's 


city newspaper every 
projects and the money needed for them. 


$100 


many community 


Above, “newsboys” accept a donation after a_ sale. 


DARTMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA plans to supply musical 


hundred students this 


instruments to at least one 
veal 
NAPPANEE, INDIANA took high school seniors to Indi- 
anapolis to watch the state legislature at work 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA gave a television set to a girl 


who s coniined in bed with polio 
SILVERTON, OHIO chartered a bus 


group of orphans to a boxing show in 


and took a large 
a neighboring 
city. The club also provided popcorn and soft drinks. 


SPRING VALLEY, MINNESOTA is planning to provide 


transportation so that high school athletes who live 


in rural areas can attend practice aitel school. 
Otherwise they would have to go home on the 


school bus and would not be able to practice 
MARTINSVILLE, VIRGINIA is building a glass-enclosed 
bulletin that will list the traffic 
fatalities, accidents, injuries and violations. Photo- 
{ ; } ; ] 
graphs of smashups in the community will also be 


board number of 


exhibited 

MONCTON, NEW BRUNSWICK took more than one hun- 
dred orphans to see a movie 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN provides classes in piano instruc- 
tion for children. 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS gave material 
animals to patients in a tuberculosis hospital. 
HAZELWOOD-GREENFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA helped a 
local boys’ club get a boxing ring. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS financed a four-day ski trip in New 
Mexico for two foreign students 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN bought a specially built wheel 
chair for a local polio patient so that he could join 
the paraplegic student group at the University of 


for making dolls and 


Illinois 

DOTHAN, ALABAMA arranged a 
high school seniors 

MOUNTAIN ROAD, ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, 
LAND pays for a boy’s music lessons. 

EAST MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE completely furnished the 
home of a needy family. 

BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA bought a radio for the polio 
ward of a hospital 

OSWEGO, NEW YORK is working on a second edition 
to a booklet titled “Historic Oswego.” It is pub- 
lished by the club. 


tour of industries for 


MARY- 





BERNARDS TOWNSHIP, NEW JERSEY helped high 
school students with their income tax forms, bought 
a cornet and a flute for two school bands and com- 
piled a collection of job questionnaires from indus- 
trial plants. These are helpful to high school seniors 
when they prepare to go job-hunting. 
WEST ALLIS, WISCONSIN took more than one hundred 
crippled children to a circus. 
BRENTWOOD, ST, LOUIS COUNTY, MISSOURI 
dance in honor of athletes from the local high school. 
BRANTFORD, ONTARIO gave gift memberships in the 
YWCA to nearly one hundred underprivileged girls. 
BERNARDSVILLE, NEW JERSEY helped dig a drainage 
ditch in a local park. 
THETFORD MINES, QUEBEC 
cross on the outskirts of town. 
BRIGHTON ROAD, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA is 
planning a first aid course for youngsters. 
DENVER, COLORADO gave fifty pounds of meat and 
forty theater tickets to a boys’ institution. 
JENNINGS, LOUISIANA helped to win voters’ approval 
program. 
bought a 


gave a 


placed an_ illuminated 


for a water and sewer extension 
GRAND RAPIDS WEST, MICHIGAN 
chair, phonograph and bed table for a polio clinic. 
NEWBURGH, INDIANA js 
Scout camp. 
McPHERSON, KANSAS provided clothing for the wife 
and four children of a serviceman 
EDGEFIELD, CANTON, OHIO shows 
a month at a local school. 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS paid the cost of sending the 
Washington, D.C., 


represented the state in the in- 


wheel 


building a cabin at a Boy 


free movies twice 


local 

high school band to where the 
young musicians 
augural parade. 

SHERMAN OAKS, CALIFORNIA distributed nearly 400 
loaves of bread at three boys’ homes. 

CLINTON, MISSOURI gave $5000 to a children’s hospi 
tal. The club has donated approximately $30,000 to 
the hospital in the past ten years. 

PULLMAN, WASHINGTON staged its twenty-fifth annual 
benefit basketball for the 
club’s youth service program. 

CHATOM, ALABAMA held a male fashion show to raise 

the beautification of Chatom. 


game to ralse money 


funds fo. 


@he 





American League Umpire Bill McKinley doesn’t seem to mind 
giving autographs to several of the boys who were guests of 
the Wooster, Ohio club when McKinley was the featured 
speaker. Movies of the 1952 World Series were also shown, 
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The Riverdale-Dolton, Illinois club made $1000 for its com- 
munity work when Aunt Jemima helped Kiwanians dish up flap- 
jacks on the club’s annual pancake day. Boy Scouts, a kids’ 
haseball league and a spastic agency received the money. 


NARROWS, VIRGINIA held a citizenship contest for high 
school students. The students followed bills pre- 
sented in the House and Senate, then wrote reports 
on the histories of the bills. 

WESSINGTON SPRINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA staged a play 
and variety show. Profits amounting to more than 
$2500 were given to a youth who suffered a broken 
back and was deeply in debt for surgery and hos- 
pitalization. 

Later this club joined with the Sisseton, South 
Dakota club in producing the same show for the 
benefit of a Kiwanian ill with polio. 

WEST BELMONT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS gave sixteen 
raincoats and helmets to a school’s patrolboys. 
HIGHLANDTOWN, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND gave two 

bicycles to a girls’ home. 

CRYSTAL LAKE, BEULAH, MICHIGAN conducts a course 
in photography for Boy Scouts. 

RIVERSIDE, NEW JERSEY sponsors a basketball league 
for boys in five local schools. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA bought an X-ray machine 
for a dental clinic. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGIA helped establish a playground 
for Negro children. 

FOREST PARK, ILLINOIS collected winter clothing and 
sent it to a Kiwanian’s son who is stationed in 
Korea. He gave the clothes to Korean children who 
had been adopted by American soldiers. 

PEMBROKE, ONTARIO planted 10,000 pine trees. 

SQUIRREL HILL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA gives 
a basket of food each week to a needy family. 

CENTREVILLE, ALABAMA helped high school students 
make maps. 

GARDENA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA gave money for the 
care of a seven-year-old invalid whose parents are 
not eligible for county relief. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII bought musical instruments for a 
children’s band. 

BRIDGEVILLE, DELAWARE will supply ribbons and 
trophies to winners in a school field day, entertain 
school athletic teams and the senior class, and give 
prizes to a boy and girl named for outstanding citi- 
zenship. 

FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY raised nearly $9000 for a 

polio fund. THE END 





wink 


When a Red Cross bloodmobile visits Logan, Ohio every 
month, Key Club members of Logan Senior High School 
help secure donations. . At Deer Park, Washington, 
Key Clubbers check the fire hoses of the high school. 
Recently they gave proceeds of an afternoon dance to 
a student whose leg had been amputated. ... Key 
Club members of Sir Adam Beck Collegiate Institute in 
London, Ontario parked automobiles at the London 
Western Fair. The money they received was used to 
provide academic scholarships. . .. Washing the school’s 
driver-training car is the weekly service of the East 
Conemaugh-East Taylor Joint High School Key Club in 
Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. Automobile dealers were so 
impressed with the job the club was doing that they 
offered their cars to be used for driver-training. .. . 
The Key Club of Eureka, California High School pro- 
vides an honor guard every year for the presentation of 
the Walter W. Bell trophy, awarded to the winner of the 
Eureka-Arcata football game. 


Key Cuussers at the Rayville, Louisiana High School 
collected house numbers and business addresses for a 
city directory. . The Boston Sunday Globe recently 
devoted a full-page picture section to the South Boston, 
Massachusetts High School Key Club. The feature 
showed the Key Clubbers reconditioning old toys for 
distribution to needy children. ... A student directory 
was composed by the Key Club of Hickman High School 
in Columbia, Missouri. It was distributed free of charge. 
... The Key Club of Washington, Pennsylvania High 
School was $700 richer after selling football programs at 
home games. Members also helped clean the bleachers 
and reserved seats. ...A family that lost all it had in 
a fire received a gift certificate for food from the George 
Mason High School Key Club of Falls Church, Virginia. 
... At Dallas, Texas the Key Club of Hillcrest High 
School sponsors an annual basketball game between 
club members and the faculty. THE END 





Key Clubbers from twenty-nine Los Angeles area high schools 
held their first annual grand ball, above. Local Kiwanis 
clubs sponsored the dance, which was held at the city’s 
newest hotel. Five hundred couples were in attendance. 
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Out in Spokane, Washington, teen-age boys have a 


club modeled after the city’s police department. The kids wear uniforms, get 


te know the cops and even do special 


police duty. The program is a potent 





YOUR YEARS AGO Bob C. was a 
: gaunt, shifty-eyed cop-hater who 
hung around Spokane, Washington’s 
most undesirable neighborhood. 
He'd break a store window with a 
beer bottle just for fun and then he 
would hide in a nearby doorway to 
watch when the police arrived. 
the thirteen-year- 

“They can’t stop 


“Dumb cops,” 
old would mutter 
me.” 

Today Bob is about ready to grad- 
uate from high school. His attitude 
has changed completely and now he 
looks up to the police. He is, in 
fact, friends with several officers! 

All this did not happen by mere 
Bob’s the law 
changed as the result of a character- 


chance ideas about 
building youth organization known 
Junior Police. Thanks to this 
movement, Bob and other Spokane 


as the 


youngsters have a healthier, happier 
outlook on life. 
The 


resembles the 


Police organization 


regular police force, 


Junior 


with uniforms, badges and regular 


antidote for 
delinquency 


Ps 





When kids go to movies every Saturday in Spokane, the Junior Police guide the 
The young policemen also protect the 


youngsters safely across busy 


kids 
after 


while the movie is going on. 


JP’s chased and caught a 


By ALFRED O. GRAY 


On occasion, certain boys 
authority 
when regular patrolmen are not 
available. Every Saturday noon, for 
example, 1000 children troop out of 


meetings. 


receive limited police 


a movie into a busy intersection in 
the Garland district of Spokane. Six 
Junior Policemen control the traffic 
and the children expertly. 

“These boys do a remarkable job,” 
says Kiwanian A. M. Samuels, man- 
ager of the Garland theater. “You 
should see how kind and considerate 
they are with the small fry!” 

Junior Policemen worked for ten 
days directing traffic at the Spokane 
Sportsmen Show. During that time 
they aided an estimated 47,000 peo- 
ple and parked 17,000 cars. One 


streets. 
Once a 
thief 


bike-stealing ring was uncovered 


who had taken a moviegoer’s bicycle. 


distinguished visitor leaned out of 
his car window as he left the show 
grounds and called to the Junior 
Police, “Thanks, boys. I’m going to 
start a junior police club in my own 
city when I get back.” 

When dignitaries come to Spokane, 
hand-picked Junior Policemen serve 
as honor guards. In 1950, for ex- 
ample, the President of the United 
States visited the city, and one JP, 
noting the Presidential party was 
twenty minutes ahead of schedule, 
thoughtfully informed local officials. 
Thanks to this boy’s alertness, an 
embarrassing delay was avoided. 
Later that same day President Tru- 
man waved a boy through the cor- 
don of secret service guards to ask 
about his Junior Police uniform. 

Junior Policemen are under or- 
ders to report crimes and misde- 
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meanors. Recently an alert member 
of the JP’s helped break up a gang 
of teen-age hoodlums. He found 
their hideout and a cache of pil- 
fered loot, then reported to the reg- 
ular police. 

One day two Junior Policemen 
saw another boy jimmy the lock on 
a bike parked outside of a movie 
theater. The JP’s dashed after the 
thief on their own bikes and caught 
him after a frantic race. Police dis- 
covered that the fugitive was the 


ringleader of a gang which had 
stolen more than fifty bicycles. 
As part of his initiation, each 


Junior Policeman pledges to support 
the law. After serving a_ proba- 
tionary period the boy is finger- 
printed and given an official iden- 
tification card at police headquar- 
ters. On duty he wears a neat grey 
uniform with cap and a 
small replica of the regulation police 
badge. 

The organization is modeled after 
the Spokane police department, with 
one boy acting as chief. Ranks are 
gained by competitive exams resem- 
bling those taken by the regular 
police. One teen-age captain and 
three young sergeants manage club 
operations in each city district. 

The JP’s chief counselor is De- 
tective Bruce Campbell. He and 
his assistant, Detective Bill Lockie, 
maintain offices in clubrooms rented 
from the YMCA. And at police 
headquarters, Youth Coordinator 
Norma Hingston processes JP re- 
cruits, solves organization problems 
and acts as statistician for the boys. 
Other regular policemen help out 
with the program. Some spend their 
free time decorating Junior Police 
clubrooms or organizing games in 
the park. Others supervise Junior 


overseas 
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Police rifle teams. or cirect a city- 
wide Junior Police bowling pro- 
gram. Several have even converted 
their garages into elaborate work- 
shops for the boys. 

Thus youngsters like Bob C. learn 
that “policemen are real guys.” The 
traditional hostility between boys 
and cops dissolves quickly once this 
reached and the 
spreads via the 


understanding is 
healthy attitude 
teen-age grapevine. 

Another important phase of the 
JP program is making laws come 
alive for the youngsters. Liberal 
amounts of law enforcement drama 
at Saturday meetings accomplish 
this. At one session an FBI agent 
may describe the relentless fight 
against interstate crime. Another 
week a prosecuting attorney may 
tell how an embezzler was captured 
and convicted. Programs such as 
this satisfy the boys’ craving for 
“shoot-’em-up” action and, at the 
same time, prove emphatically that 
crime doesn’t pay. 

Recreation is still another ingre- 
dient in the Spokane Junior Police 
program. Boys like Bob C. usually 
find gym floors and swimming pools 
more attractive than the question- 
able thrills of delinquency. 

For the last two summers, nearly 
fifty Junior Policemen, accompanied 
by Campbell and Lockie, spent a 
week at beautiful Camp Reed in 
northeastern Washington. This was 
an experience beyond reckoning for 
underprivileged city kids. Seldom 
had they been within throwing dis- 
tance of a lake, to say nothing of 
learning to swim in one or paddle a 
canoe. Most came back from camp 
glowing with pride and good health. 

Junior Police leaders realized 
from the beginning that success of 





the program would depend on the 


attitude of delinquents such as 
Bob C. Would these tough kids 
cooperate? Would kindness and 


friendship melt the antisocial resent- 
ment that was getting them in trou- 
ble? Generally speaking, the an- 
swer to both questions is “Yes.” 

Tony F. is a prize example of the 
JP’s redemptive power. Tony was 
well on the way to a life of crime. 
He ran away from home four times, 
quit and got into several 
scrapes with the law. 

“That’s not for me,” he said when 
someone told him about the Junior 
Police. But kid-glove tactics by 
Junior Police counselors’ broke 
through the youngster’s hard shell. 
Now one of the club’s staunchest 
supporters, he is back in 
learning mechanics. 

Or consider another 
booked as_ incorrigible. 
him Fred. Within twenty 
this fourteen-year-old appeared on 
the delinquency blotter five times, 
graduating from truancy to larceny. 
Last year he was brought into the 
Junior Police. Now, with com- 
panionship and understanding, Fred 
has found his niche. 

Cases such as this have won wide- 
spread public support for the Junior 
Police program in Spokane. Busi- 
ness, religious, civic and social or- 
ganizations sponsor boys and donate 
money for equipment and rental of 
quarters. The Kiwanis clubs of 
Spokane were among the first to 
help out. Two prominent Spokane 
Kiwanians— Albert Arend, mer- 
chant, and James A. McCluskey, 
manager of Spokane’s plush Daven- 
port Hotel—are members of the 
Junior Police strategy board. 

The Junior Police program is pay- 
ing dollars and cents dividends to 
Spokane businessmen and property 
owners. Juvenile shoplifting has 
fallen eighty-five per cent in 
Spokane since 1949, when the Junior 
Police program was launched. Van- 
dalism and other types of delin- 
quency have declined correspond- 
ingly. 

“We’re happy about the Junior 
Police,” says Kiwanian McCluskey. 
“This program is changing the 
thinking of these youngsters—pre- 
paring them for citizenship.” THE END 


school 


school, 


boy, once 
We'll call 


months 





The whole Junior Police force was on hand 
to greet Presidential-Candidate Eisenhower 
when he visited the city. “Ike” shook hands 
with each of the boys and asked them ques- 
tions about their work as 


Junior Police. 
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Durie one of thei: noonday meetings, members of the 
Indianapolis, Indiana club settled back in their chairs 
and heard a five-minute telephone message from Inter- 
national President Walter J. L. Ray. The message came 
from Walter’s Detroit office and was amplified over a 
loudspeake Program Chairman Bob Bohlen, Past 
President Fred Marston and President Frank Bodwell, 
the planners, described the event as a “new page in 
Kiwanis history.” Later, Walter said it was the first 
time he ever had spoken to a club by telephone, and 


added the idea greatly intrigued me.” 


ry - : 
[xe Kiwanis Crus of Aurora, Illinois recently gave 
pins to seven charter members who have been in the 


organization thirty-five years. 


F'cornam Park, New Jersey was being initiated into 
the realm of Kiwanis, and it was a festive night. Afte: 
the charter was presented to the new club, there was 
music and dancing, and banners all around. But some- 
where in the room a conspiracy was afoot and Florham’s 
banner and gong were stolen. The bell was returned 
later but the banner seemed to have disappeared for 
good. Then the club got a tip that it might be inter- 
ested in two Morristown Kiwanians—H. Cory Walling 
and John Stevens—who were in the custody of a sheriff. 
The club got in touch with the sheriff and it was agreed 
that the two men would be brought, handcuffed and 
under armed guard, to the Florham Park club for trial. 
A Kangaroo court was set up with judge, bailiff, at- 
torneys and jury—all Florham Park Kiwanians—and 
“the weight of evidence” against Cory and John quickly 
brought admissions from the defendants: They had 


“stolen” the banner. 
The defense produced a surprise witness, Sol Blum, 


proprietor of the club meeting hall, who said that the 
banner had been misplaced and had never been taken 
from the place. The court dismissed Blum’s testimony 
as “obviously perjured” and “entirely too logical,” then 
fined the conspirators $1000. A plea for leniency, how- 


ever, won a suspension of the fine. 


W nen Don Mumford became governor of the New York 
District on January 1, 1953, it was the second time he 
had been named governor. Don headed the Ohio Dis- 
trict in 1940 


For sust $10.08, the Clermont, Florida club can do a 
good deal to beautify a Kiwanis road sign. The prescrip- 
tion: surround the sign pole with a rectangular, rock- 
filled base that is about seven feet from the highway. 
Partition blocks form boundaries of the rectangle. The 
Clermont club, which spruced up four of its signs, fig- 
ured the cost this way: two hours of labor by two men, 
$4; one-quarter yard of crushed stone, $1.50; sixteen 
partition blocks, $2.08; and two hours’ use of a pickup 
truck, $2.50 


Wauen Indiana Kiwanians and state officials unveiled 
a memorial plaque honoring the late Richard Lieber, 
founder of the Indiana park system, it marked the end 
of another inspiring Kiwanis service to the Hoosier 
State. Wayne Guthrie, past chairman of the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education and Fellowship and 
columnist for The Indianapolis News, who had been a 
friend of Lieber, headed the district committee which 
secured the plaque. The committee raised the money, 
made all the construction arrangements and put together 
the dedicatory program, which included an address by 
State Governor Henry Schricker. THE END 





The Selma, Alabama club sponsored Alice Corr, who defeated beauties from thirteen cotton states to become 1953 National 
Maid of Cotton. Right, President G. Thoburn Davis, emptying keg, and March of Dimes Chairman George Vermillion of 
the Long Beach, California club raised $115 for the polio drive by turning over an evening’s club fines. Members were 
unaware of the plan until Thoburn announced that all men not wearing their Kiwanis buttons would be fined one dollar. 
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GOOD DRIVER? 


eee fananians! YOUR FINEST GIFT... CY ze 1953 


can you make from 60 mph? 


20. When traveling at 40 mph on COMO oh 


a dry, level road, what is the short- 3 


est distance in which you can bring FOLDING PEDESTAL 

your car to a full stop after applying | 

the brakes? (Warning: Of several | BANQUET TABLES <n 
thousand motorists who were asked eee a 
this question in a Memphis survey, | ‘ 
only five per cent gave the right an- 
swer; only ten per cent came within 
ten feet of the correct distance!) 

21. If you can stop in twenty-one 
feet from 20 mph on dry concrete, 
how far will you travel after braking 
on packed snow (a) without chains; 
(b) with chains? 

(The next six questions are taken, 
with permission, from the instruc- 
tional material used by the Center 



















for Safety Education, New York No finer gift can be conceived. From your Club .. . for your Club's 
University. ) favored sponsorship, the gift of peerless quality and usefulness is 
99 xed as Pee : : Monroe Folding Tables, new, modern, attractive—the Gift Supreme. 
22. As you are driving on a two- lf desired, small, specially engraved metal presentation or memo- 


rial plates to show the name of your Club as donor will be attached 


lane highway, an oncoming car 
to the frame on all Monroe presentation Tables. 


You may grace the halls of 


forces you to swerve to the right. When ves select Monee: Fetding Tables, you chomse a ¢if your favorite sponsorships, 
Your right front wheel drops off the proved above other folding tables, the Pillar of Perfection. boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, "'Y'' 's, 
armories, civic and country 


pavement to the road shoulder sev- WRITE FOR MONROE TABLE GIFT PLAN clubs, etc., with 12 of our most 


eral inches below. What four things popular Deluxe Folding Pedes- 


J Le ws 10? With our plan we will send our latest catalog showing 54 sizes and tal Banquet Tables—the Aristo- 
shoulda you do: types of Monroe Folding Tables. crat of all Folding Tables— 
23. You are driving at a moderate Social Activities start in September. Make some worthy Institution enough to seat 120 guests com- 
Fe Teg ee te ie ; or organization happy by giving a dozen Monroe Tables in time fortably—for $286.80. Prices for 
speed when a tire blows out. What Sor tha: nk auaae aa GAL. other quantities and models. 


four things should you do? (Sir 
Malcolm Campbell once had a front 
blowout at 180 mph and “walked 
away from it’ because he didn’t do 


THE MONROE COMPANY, '6G cHuRCHST., COLFAX, IOWA 








S PEAKERS ; > over 21 5,000 business and — 
STAND | professional men read 


with LAMP The KIWAMS Magazine 


New, practical, hard | - th 
wood stand, size 19!/2” _et ry mon ca 


x 16!" x 18”, equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


anything wrong!) 

24. You are driving down a steep 
hill on wet pavement. Without 
warning a venicle backs out of a 
driveway into your path. You apply 
the brakes, which causes you to 
skid to the right. What four re- 
sponses are in order? 

25. You are rounding a curve on 











wet, slippery pavement. Suddenly ; $4g-°° 
the rear of your car skids toward Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 
we ra What four things should RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. ae 
ome, GO: 325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 








26. While driving at 45 mph you READY! New, | : 
encounter a blind curve in the road. iam JUNIOR Jf nNexpensive 


What are the four proper reactions? PROGRA 
27. You are driving down a steep RECOMMEND THIS PROGRAM - FOR YOur CLuB! 
he Daisy M 2 














hill when your brakes fail. What ie anufactyr; 
four things should you do? Finish ce AT Associn ation With the Natioon any, 
28. In Situation No. 27, you also ints HIGH SCHOOL HOME local sponsorship awe, Presents psa 
f : ie Pen ree - Ir Riflery | “ modern, test. A 
find that youl hand brake is in- Complete 4 Yrs. </S/ in 12 Months lar with boys rogram extremely roven 
operative. There is no curbing Learn More! Earn More! Enter professional or | will enable ve y aah through ivi 
against which you can scuff the tires technical schools. Advance Socially. Live a Hap- | Juvenile delinquents, uP. f° help curb 
; ae ni pier, Fuller Life. Individual Courses or complete jor citizens—a]] cy, make better j 
for braking action. What should you schedule. WRITE FOR SCHOOL BULLETIN. TOgram uses che Practically oat ey 
do? ACADEMY FOR ADULTS fe Ko short-range Daisy Pensive low. 
‘ Dept. ; ; i , Chi , uh r ind— - Laat, ‘ 
29. A car approaches you at night. aa i a iors safe ¢°, teach jun- Safest gun of 
~~ i. gun handling! 
















You dim your lights but he fails to 
reciprocate. Should you return yours 
to the high beam? 

30. You approach a fairly sharp 


curve where no speed limit is indi- 
cated. How much should you slow Te COLUM TKS 


down? 
MIAMI KIWANIS — FRIDAYS 


Write for Free 40-Page Booklet 
telling the complete story! 
DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. C-143, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


ow 100Za1r CONDITIONED! 











air rifle 


(see ANSWERS page 46) 
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Lloyd wasn’t convinced when he was told that the ability to 


determination and patience, he mastered the skills 
shown here—and more—after he had turned forty. Lloyd says 
the belief that physical skills can be learned only in youth 
How 


“You're not too old 
to learn  ... «i 


who mastered many skills after he reached 


the age of forty. 


rapidly after twenty-five. So, with the 


can you dispute him? He has proof. 


ERTAIN ANIMALS can run faster, 
jump higher, outfight, outclimb, 
outswim and do a great many other 
things better than man. Some ani- 
mals can even perfect some one skill 
better than man, such as a seal with 
a ball balanced on its nose. But no 
animal can master the infinite num- 
ber of skills that a human can teach 
himself. Considering this, it is 
strange how few skills people learn 
as they go through life. 

There is a universal misconcep- 
tion that physical skills must be 
learned at an early age. Most people 
believe that after twenty-five the 
ability to learn rapidly deteriorates. 
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By LLOYD E. MORGAN 
President, Pennsylvania YMCA Physical 
Directors’ Society; Past President, Kiwanis 
Clubs of Tarentum and Punxsutawney, 
Pennsylvania 


This is nonsense. Every skill shown 
in the accompanying photographs 
was mastered by the author after 
the age of forty. It is true that some 
required considerable physical ef- 
fort and would not interest anyone 
who did not have a gymnasium at 
his disposal. But most skills do not 
require a gymnasium. 

To illustrate, the piano shows, per- 
haps more than any other skill, the 
rewards of practice and effort. At 
the age of forty I was informed by a 
music teacher that I had absolutely 
no talent and was wasting my time 
trying to learn the piano. Yet by 
applying the same rules that gov- 
ern the learning of any other physi- 
cal skill, I can now, five years later, 
play more than fifty pieces on the 
piano. I play from memory, but I 
play. This is to my advantage in ac- 
companying the members of my gym 
classes, as well as pinch hitting when 
necessary at other group functions. 
The same principles have enabled 
me to learn to type at a speed of 
sixty words per minute, using the 
touch system, after the age of forty. 

It is true that physical strength 
begins to diminish at thirty-five. But 
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A teacher warned Kiwanian Lloyd Morgan that he had no musical talent. Undaunted, 
Lloyd worked at the piano until he could play more than fifty songs from memory. 


dexterity, skill, speed and timing 
are not impaired until we reach ad- 
vanced age. Statistics indicate that 
automobile drivers are more skill- 
ful from forty to fifty. The increas- 
ing success of innumerable vaude- 
ville performers proves that skill can 
be increased as the years advance. 

If a man or woman believes he or 


she can learn a new skill, it can be 


mastered—with patience, persever- 
ance and persistence. This is par- 
ticularly true if the skill requires 


coordination and _ not physical 
strength and stamina. You can learn 


to dance, juggle, play the piano, type, 


swim, paint or perform any other 
skill in keeping with your health 
and strength. 

After twenty-five years as a 


physical director, I have concluded 
that we Americans spend far too 
much time in games whose primary 
purpose is beating the other fellow. 
The joy of mastering a new skill 

much more socially and psycho- 
logically satisfying than simply win- 
ning. As time goes by, every athlete 


learns that cooperation with the 
other fellow, not beating him, is the 
thing that counts. The fun of the 


accomplishing a 
new skill or movement and the 
sociability of sharing achievements 
with others are more important than 
just winning. Competitive victory is 
a temporary joy. But learning a new 
skill or coordination gives you a 
permanent satisfaction. 

So decide what you want to learn. 
Set your mind to it. Do it. You'll 


game, the thrill 
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enjoy better health, act younger and 
live longer. Chances are that you 
will also be more self-assured, hap- 
pier and show the world a 
pleasing personality. 

Here are ten short rules that will 
help you learn any new skill: 

Secure a teacher who is an expert. 

Learn the correct movement from 
the beginning. It’s difficult to un- 
learn a skill that has been incorrectly 
learned. 

Be persistent and practice regu- 


more 


larly. Practice for only short periods 
when fatigue sets in you no longer 


learn. 
Move slowly. Speed will come with 
practice. Don’t try for it. 
Make every movement 
Every time you do something wrong, 


correctly. 


you are more likely to do it wrong 
again, 

Don’t give up before you reach the 
thrill of accomplishment. 

Show your new skill to your 
friends who will be appreciative. 

Don’t let anyone discourage you. 

Keep mind that it takes a long 
time to learn certain skills. Nerves 
and muscles must have time to ad- 
just to new pathways. 

In learning anything, the intensity 
of concentration, the repetition of the 
movement and the recency of the 
practice are all important. 

A little effort will cure you of 
spectatoritis. The rewards will make 
your life much richer and much 
more worthwhile. Chances are you 
aren’t too old to master that new 
skill after all! THE END 
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DRYwashes Your Car 
50 to 100 Times FREE! 
(| LEANS autos fast,and easy. The origi- 
4 nal auto DRY Wash, 10,000,000 sold to 
the finest people! Hundreds of unsuccess- 
ful imitators for 27 years! Use with equal 
success on Cadillac or priceless antique. 
Removes dirt, polishes, cleans, saves time, 
work, money. No water needed—safe, pro- 
tects finish. T akes a few seconds, save en- 
tire cost on first use. And you must be 
astonished, delighted, tickled pink, or 
ae it and get your money back by return 
mail! 


We'll send big, soft, deep pile KozaKs, to you and/or 
friends: (Give names, addresses.) 


Regular Kozak: Will save $100 hours, 
‘ muscles 


sore 


| for $2, 3 for $5, 5 for $8, 
Super: (last 4 times longer) 
| for $3, 2 for $5, 5 for $10 

(Beautiful Plaid Kit Bag and Gloves $1 extra) 


ORDER NOW from KozaK, 1348. Lyon St., Batavia, N.Y. 


12 for $18 


KozaK, 134 S. Lyon St., Batavio, N.Y. 


| | enclose $ . Please send 


| 
| 


| Name 
| Address 


| City & Zone State 
| Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
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VACATION AT THE 








’ Club “QD OCEAN FRONT AT 89th ST. 
t 
ee meets"? > MIAMI BEACH 


12:12 
UR day yy 
hs Mon n a4 Kiwanian Edwin L. O’Leary 
Wo in Ge tA 


w ” MANAGING DIRECTOR 





VACATION in COLORADO! 
Schaefer's 
"HOLIDAY COTTAGES" 


Modern housekeeping cottages in beautiful South St, 
Vrain Canyon by week nth or season, Fishing, 
hiking, riding, Shuck Craanane dinners 


Write: Kiwanian Carl Schaefer, Lyons, Colo., 
for folder and rates 














" 
ig HOTEL 
t memph? *” peRBODY 


'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 
F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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BEAUTIFUL 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


at wonderful prices 














Genvine 
hand-made 


Sarouk 

ni, SOME Yuovae 
$550.00 CW Yl 

Each a genuine handwoven gem of true 


Oriental rug weaving art! Antique or mod- 
ern; any size, proportion, design or color 


combination you may wish . . . bargains in 

beauty for any and every room. Scatter rugs 
Luxurious, from $16.95; room sizes from $275.00. 
imported Tell us your needs and we'll send you a 
Kerman selection to try in your own home. You can 
4’x7' deal with confidence .. . ours is the world’s 
$235.00 largest and finest selection. Established in 

1890. Try this special service for Kiwanians. 
Colorful, You'll have lifetime satisfaction. 


long-wearing Heriz 


NAHIGIAN 





169 North Wabash ° Chicago, [Illinois 





get *2000 this Easy Way | FREE Guide r. a 


to Bronze Tablets 


eee eee 


200 Designs 





to help your club charity 





We have just developed a Special Plan by which 
clubs can raise up to $2000 with a minimum of Free 48-page brochure, with 
200 illustrated suggestions 
for moderate priced solid 
bronze signs, nameplates, 
awards, testimonials, honor 
rolls, memorials, markers. 
Write for Brochure A. 


effort—mostly by telephone, if desired. No 


investment required. 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas write 
for Brochure B. 


The Mathers Plan has been successfully used 


1 
' 
! 
! 
! 
I 
1 
! 
' 
! 
again and again by such groups as American : 
Legion, V.F.W., Eastern Star, Church Organiza- 4 Desk 17 
: INTERNATIONAL ‘ppeeeree 
! 
! 
{ 
' 
! 
| 
| 
' 
i 
! 
' 
! 


tions, Clubs and many more. 





If you want to help your club or organization go 





over the top in meeting its charity-fund quota, 


send for our free. illustrated booklet today. 











F. W. MATHERS, DEPT. KM Mt. Ephraim, N.J. 


LOL ES SS ss Sa 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


wait FOR BOOKLET 
(25 S$ WwW. 30°" COURT 
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561 STAMPS ‘1 


ust picture them! 28 
OOSEVELT Memorials 
from 9 different coun- 
tries; the new issue 
of QUEEN ELIZABETH; 
1952 CHURCHILL set; 
first UNITED NATIONS 
issue; DaVinci's 
WONA LISA in color. 
Many other album en- 
| en te the 
sets Commemorating 

LEIPZIG FAIRS, and mew F.D.R. AT HIS FAVORITE HOBBY 

Indonesian set of Gen, MecARTHUR—are included in | 
these 561 DIFFERENT stamps. Offered at $1.00 (worth | 

far more) to introduce our approval service. oney | 

refunded if you are not more than pleased. 


Elmont Stamp Co., Dep. S 960 6th Av., New York] | 










IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 
TO SHOW YOUR PRODUCT IN CATALOGS AND 
BUSINESS LITERATURE BY THE USE OF 
SUFFICIENTLY INFORMATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FOR THE BETTER GRADE OF ENGRAVINGS TO 
PICTURIZE YOUR MERCHANDISE IN PRINT 
CONSULT THE 
PHOTOTYPE ENGRAVING CO., INC. 


raralral Sm Ff 0.2.4 =a Be PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 
A Ak 


war 
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BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. New York II, N.Y. 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
(From page 29) 


plans were made for a new struc- 
ture. Stanford White was chosen as 
architect, and he designed one of 
the most impressive buildings of the 
time. The then-unknown sculptor, 
Saint Gaudens, fashioned a statue of 
Diana to top one of the Garden’s 
towers. But the lady was unclothed, 
and so the city’s conservative citi- 
zens were shocked and enraged. As 
a result, the “undraped hussy” was 
removed and sent to Chicago for the 
World’s Fair—despite the protests 
of Stockholder J. P. Morgan. Later 
a smaller likeness was made and put 
back on top of the tower of the old 
Garden. 

These were the lavish, spectacular 
Nineties—the days of Rector’s, Del- 
monico’s, “Diamond Jim” Brady, the 
Floradora Girls, and the Nautch 
Dance (otherwise known as the 
“hoochie-coochie’’). For thirty-five 
years the Garden was a _ national 
showplace and focal point for 
myriad important events. Here, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan became the 
Democratic candidate for President; 
Jim Corbett boxed Charlie Mitchell; 
Adelina Patti sang; and Jack Demp- 
sey knocked out Bill Brennan. Six- 
day bicycle races were staged in the 
old Garden and society displayed 
the latest fashions at the horse 
shows. There were aquatic exhibi- 
tions, annual cakewalk contests, 
auto shows and the mass meetings 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. 


Bor rt was Tex Rickard—cattle- 
man and promoter—and John Ring- 
ling, the circus king, who were re- 
sponsible for the success of the old 
Garden. Rickard knew how to stage 
a sports event in a spectacular way: 
he was the first to give the world 
a million-dollar gate. When the old 
Garden was torn down to make 
room for the New York Life Insur- 
ance Building, he interested Walter 
Chrysler, Kermit Roosevelt and 
others in the new and greater Gar- 
den to be erected at Fiftieth and 
Eighth Avenue. Rickard was a box- 
ing promoter and knew nothing of 
hockey, but he must have sensed its 
possibilities since the new Garden 
opened with a hockey game. He was 
right. For later the Garden bought 
the New York Rangers. To this day, 
pro hockey is one of the Garden’s 
biggest attractions. 

Due to Rickard’s astuteness and 
spectacular methods, the new Gar- 
den was a success from the start. 
Save for a single year in the depres- 
sion, the Garden has always made 
money. Rickard died in 1929 and was 
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antisense 


succeeded by William Carey, later 
New York’s sanitation commission- 
er. Carey was followed in 1933 by 
Colonel John Reed Kilpatrick, who 
directs the Garden today. 

After Rickard’s death, boxing 
promotion was taken over by the 
late Mike Jacobs. At first he tried to 
buck the Garden, then later suc- 
ceeded in taking over the boxing 
end of it. At one time Jacobs de- 
manded and received as much as 
fifty per cent of the gate. 

Although the Garden covers 75,- 
000 square feet, it is now too small, 
and plans are being made to erect a 
new arena which will cover two city 
blocks at Columbus Circle. Plans 
are progressing and the new build- 
ing will probably be started soon. 
When erected, this new Madison 
Square Garden will be over three 
times as large as the present struc- 
ture located at Eighth Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street. 

This great, 
arena is part of 
tradition. Like 
Madison Square 
with ceaseless change and excite- 
ment. Kiwanis conventioneers will 
find it just as interesting as the rest 
of New York. THE END 


exciting, 
New 

the Empire 
Garden is 


sprawling 
York’s_ best 
City, 


alive 


IMAGINE! 


New York’s closer to 






crotle 


the 
stores 
like a folding chair. 
Needed, it can be car- 
ried to the spot and 
set up in a few min- 
utes, without tools. 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel and durably con- 
structed, it stands rigid 
in use. Two hat shelves and 4-foot bar for 
coat hangers (or 32 straddle hooks) that 
can be assembled at heights for children, 
adults or long robes. Ideal for schools, 
churches, factories, offices, homes, coffee 
shops—for parties, luncheon groups—tor 
stand-by or permanent installations. > 





Put 
Checkerette 


away, 

















® 
VALET RACKS 


| Stationary and portable 
_} Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
for the office and the home 


® 
w 
‘A 2, ‘ 
Wrecker rd 
Commercial, industrial d 
and institutional wardrobe equip- ~ 7 
ment and complete checkrooms. ¥ 





Write for Catalog CT-7 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1120 WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A, 









SPEAKER’S DESK 


tables, 

high 
> of fur- 
niture st every club 
needs for the convenience of 
speakers 


banquet 


Desk is built with shelf 
fo xtra papers, books, etc, 
Finished with rubber cush 
joned corners ht com 
pact and sturdy 

Des are made ily as 
ordered and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 


$12.50 
“OLD GLORY’’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
16S W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 








Special Kiwanis Tours 
38th Annual Convention 


pis fan put the 
Leave Navetttable va 
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than it is to Chicago—by air! 
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More people fly to Bermuda by — 


Pan AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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“TM MAKING 
MORE THAN 


$1000 a Month 


Haven't Touched Bottom Yet!” 


—reports Charles Kama, Texas, one of many 
who are ‘‘cleaning up’’ with orders for 
PRESTO, Science's New Midget Miracle Fire 
Extinguisher So can YOU! 

Amazing new kind of tire extinguisher 
Tiny *resto’’ (about size of a flashlight! 
does job of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 
times as much, are 8 times as heavy. Ends 

fast as 2 seconds, Fits in palm of hand 





. ta 
Cc. KAMA 











fires ta 
Never corrodes, Guaranteed for 20 years! 
Nearly 2 million already sold! -Show it to 
civil defense workers, owners of homes, 
cars, boats, farms, etc and to stores for 
re-sale, Make good income. H. J. Ker 
reported $20 a day. Wm. Wrydallis, $15.20 
. an hour. Write for FREE Sales Kit. No 
Science's obligation. MERLITE INDUSTRIES, Inc., 
New Midget Dept. 404, 201 East 16th St., New York 3 
Miracte , 
“PRESTO” N. ¥. IN CANADA Mopa Co., Ltd., 

71 Dowd St.. Montreal 1, P.Q 


if you want a regular Presto to use as a dem- 
onstrator, send $2.50. Money back if you wish.) 














TOWELS 
12 PS ps 


Money Back Guarantee. Order Now! 


Murray Hill House, Dept. KW-4 
157 East 3ist St... New York 16, N. Y. 
Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 


Large Size 
Assorted Colors 













Don’t miss it. . . Bermuda’s so 
close to the Convention, Plan 
to take your wife, for rates are 
based on each of two people 
sharing a double room at The 
Princess, Castle Harbour or 
Bermudiana Hotels. (Single 
rooms are $1 extra.) 





Perfect f nish. 


Tear out and mail today 


Pan American World Airways 
] 300 North Michigan Avenue 
| Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please make reservation(s) for 
1 the Special Kiwanis Tour to Bermuda 
| (] Before the Convention [] After the 
Convention (___. extra days at $14 per 
| day). I enclose $25 deposit. 
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GOOD DRIVER? 


(Answers to questions on 
pages 32 and 41) 


1. Stop and examine the tires. A 
slow leak is probably causing the 
trouble. Change the tire or drive 
slowly to nearest filling station. 

2. Drop into second gear (for 
quicker pickup if needed). Get up 
to passing speed at safe distance 
behind truck. Then pull into the 
adjoining lane. Pass the car and re- 
turn to your lane quickly. 

3. Tramp on the clutch pedal sev- 
eral times in quick succession. This 
affords a momentary spurt. 

4, When you see the truck come 
into your rear-view mirror. 

5. Take your foot off the gas. 
Apply the brakes gently. Shift into 
second for quick getaway. Look in 
both directions quickly. If all is 
clear, cross the tracks quickly 

6. No, contrary to widespread be- 
lief. The insignificant added traction 
derived doesn’t begin to compensate 
for the increased tire wear and the 
risk of sideslips on curves. 

7. Ten miles per hour. 

8. Nope. Walking as fast as 4 mph, 
a pedestrian requires one and one- 
half seconds to walk the nine feet. 
In that time you will travel 132 feet. 

9. Flip the steering wheel quickly, 
first to left, then to right 

10. Give it more gas. More driv- 
ing power is your only hope. 

ll. Forty miles per hour—and 
that’s crowding the safety margin. 
With a normal reaction time (five- 
eighths of a second) it will take you 
125 feet to stop at that speed with 
excellent brakes. 

12. About seventy-seven per cent 


laster on dry concrete. 


13. Both will stop in the same dis- 
tance. 

14. No. The sole virtue of fog 
lights is a low position. 

15. Assuming normal reaction 
time, you will travel eighteen feet 
before you get your foot on the 
brake pedal and twenty-two feet 
after that, with good brakes. (Note: 
A road test of over 2000 cars picked 
at random revealed that fifty per 
cent had faulty brakes!) You should 
start braking the instant you see 
the ball—don’t wait until the young- 
ster appears. It’s a safe bet that a 
child will follow any ball that rolls 
into the street. 

16. Unequal air pressure in your 
front tires; one tread smoother than 
the other; unequalized front wheel 
alignment. 

17. Six hundred feet, minimum 
Passing at this speed is equivalent 
to driving past a 263-foot line of 
standing cars. 

18. Four 
minimum, at 60 mph. 

19. Only three. After that you 
have no more brake linings, since 


inches. Eight inches, 


such severe braking generates up to 
1400 degrees of heat in the brake 
assembly. 

20. About eighty feet. 

21. Sixty-nine feet without 
chains Forty-one feet with good 
chains. 

22. Multiple answers: (a) Ease 
up on gas. (b) Steer to right so that 
both right wheels are three feet off 
the pavement. (c) Apply brakes in- 
termittently. (d) After gaining con- 
trol, turn back to pavement. 

23. Multiple answers: (a) Hold 
the wheel straight. (b) Maintain 
slight pressure on the accelerator. 
(c) Avoid braking unless absolutely 


necessary. (d) Stop gradually. 

24. Multiple answers: (a) Take 
your foot off the brake. (b) Turn 
the wheel to the right and regain 
control. (c) Apply your brakes 
gently and intermittently. (d) Pro- 
ceed slowly around the obstacle. 

25. Multiple answers: (a) Turn 
your steering wheel to the left. 
(b) Apply slight gas pressure. (c) 
Avoid braking. (d) After gaining 
control, move to the right side of 
road. 

26. Multiple answers: (a) Hard 
jabs on the brake pedal. (b) Take 
your foot off the brake. (c) Apply 
slight gas pressure. (d) Keep in the 
proper lane. 

27. Multiple answers: (a) Pump 
the brake pedal to build up pressure. 
(b) Pull the hand brake full on, 
gradually. (c) Shift into lower gear. 
(d) Edge toward side of road. 

28. Shift down to second. Then 
put gear shift lever in neutral, keep- 
ing your foot off the clutch. Race 
the engine to speed up “wheel gear” 
revolutions. Step on the clutch. Shift 
down to first or low. This is the old 
“double shift,” the only way to get 
back into low at any good speed 
without spraining your wrist! This 
will slow down the car to a crawl 
and it will stop after you switch off 
the ignition. 

29. No. Slow down. Flash your 
high beam quickly once or twice, 
then return to low beam immedi- 
ately. Pass with your eyes glued to 
the right-hand pavement edge. 

30. On the banked turns of the 
Indianapolis Speedway, race drivers 
normally reduce their speed about 
twenty-five per cent before entering 
the curve. You can calculate ac- 


cordingly. THE END 
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A KIWANIS NATURAL 
A NEW IDEA 


ON RAISING MONEY 
FOR YOUR KEY CLUB 


“lt was a pleasant surprise to me that 
the dates were received with so much 
enthusiasm, It makes my job as member 
of the Key Club Committee that much 





easier. 


Robert E. Ellison 
Kiwanis Club—Columbia, 5§.C. 









Send 
for 
Information 
Today 











Sell Kiwanis Dates 





NOW IS THE TIME 





From California's Oasis. 


Tree ripened honeysweet Dates. 


Get your Kiwanis Club started on 
this new, money-raising project. 
YOUR CLUB CAN 

BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


WITH 


KIWANIS DATES 


KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 
Santa Monica, California & 





PURE cccccccnccccsececsece ecesecces . 
STREET onc cccccccccccs eee ooccccce 
ROUE U ns win oss oeesea vio . See | 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIONS 


JUNE 

» National Flag Week 

June 8-14 will be observed as National 
Flag Week throughout the United 
States. An interesting Flag Week pro- 
sram can be developed around the story 
ff Old Glory and its importance as a 
1ational symbol. A variety of patriotic 
subjects can be easily related to Flag 
Week. 


» Father's Day 

Dads receive their due on June 21. The 
occasion can be used as the basis for 
humorous or serious programs. In 
some clubs the affair is arranged by 
who work out skits 
based upon the trials and rewards of 
fatherhood. In other clubs Kiwanians 
bring their sons to special meetings. A 
thought-provoking program can _ be 
worked out in cooperation with a min- 
ister, family guidance counselor or 
other person who is a specialist in hu- 
man relations. Such individuals can 
give a clear and stimulating picture of 
Dad’s importance in the family circle. 


Kiwanis wives, 


» All-Kiwanis Week 

The week of the International conven- 
tion is traditionally observed as All- 
Kiwanis Week by Kiwanians who are 
not able to go to the convention city. 
This year the date is June 21-27. An 
appropriate program can be _ built 
around the suggestions that will soon 
be sent to your club by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Kiwanis Education 
and Fellowship. Many clubs use this 
occasion to re-examine the principles 
of Kiwanis and to rededicate them- 
selves to community service. 


> Coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
Canadian clubs will be especially in- 
terested in relating a program to the 
forthcoming coronation, scheduled for 
June 2. If someone in your community 
has witnessed a coronation, he or she 
could present an interesting program. 
(US clubs may get information about 
the coronation from the nearest British 
consulate.) 


>» Member Recognition 

Almost any month is a good one to 
inaugurate a “know-your-fellow-mem- 
bers” feature. The type of presentation 
differs widely from club to club. Some 
devote an entire meeting to a review of 
one member’s life and business accom- 
plishments. But most clubs insert a 
five or ten-minute tribute before the 
main speaker. This gives members of 
the club a better knowledge of and 
respect for each other. 


» Honoring Honor Students 

June, the traditional graduation month, 
provides a natural opportunity for clubs 
to honor top-flight college, high or 
grade school pupils. Many clubs en- 
tertain these honor students and their 
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teachers. Awards and scholarships are 
given out—sometimes on behalf of the 
club. Since every community has a 
school of some sort, this kind of pro- 
gram is very popular. 


>» Welcome New Members 
Looking for a novel way of welcoming 
new members to your club at the end 
of an induction program? Ralph W. 
Wright, chairman of the International 
Committee on Programs and Music, 
recommends the following short song, 
sung to the tune of “Come Ye Thankful 
People, Come.” It was written by L. V. 
Sutter, a member of the Warwick, 
Rhode Island club. 

Welcome to Kiwanis’ fold 

Where our love of man is told 

And each project that is filed 

Benefits a needy child. 


Each of us, a part is played 
In the record that is made 
And the noble creed we hold 
Welcome to Kiwanis’ fold. 


> Films Available 

This year is the fiftieth anniversary of 
aviation, and several interesting pro- 
grams can be built around the story of 
flying. Commercial airlines will often 
provide speakers. Also try local flying 
clubs and airport operators. 

You can rent an eighteen-minute 
Walt Disney Technicolor film titled 
“History of Aviation” from Association 
Films, Inc. This organization maintains 


regional offices at the following ad- 
dresses: Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, 
New Jersey; 79 East Adams Street, 


Chicago, Illinois; 351 Turk Street, San 
Francisco, California; and 1915 Live 
Oak Street, Dallas, Texas. (Write to 
Other movies 


the one nearest you.) 
about flying offered by Association 
Films are: “Airlift to Berlin” (how 


the Communist blockade of Berlin was 
broken); “Airways of the Future” (Air 
Transport Command’s contributions to 
long-haul flight); “Air Transportation” 
(feeder lines, charter lines, larger air- 
lines); “Look to the Skies” (the role of 
tactical air support in modern war); 
and “Your Career in Aviation” (job 
opportunities in aviation). 


COMING EVENTS 

> July 

Dominion Day (Canada)—July 1 

Key Club Convention—July 2-4 

Independence Day (United States)— 
July 4 

United States Annexed Hawaii 
July 7 

Boy Scout Third National Jamboree— 
July 10-16 

National Farm Safety Week—July 19-25 

Eighth Anniversary of the United Na- 
tions—July 28 

Report on International convention at 
New York by your delegates 


—1898— 
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BUSINESS 





STANDARD STOCK FORMS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS 


CHECK 
LIST 
AND 
WRITE 
FOR | 

SAMPLES 


AND NEW! 
PRICES MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


IMPRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, ETC. 
10-DAY SHIPMENT—LOW PRICES 


BILLS OF LADING [ 
INVOICE SETS 
PURCHASE ORDER SETS 
SALES ORDER SETS 


W-2 TAX FORMS 


RECEIVING REPORT [1] 
REQUISITION FORM [] 
CORRESPONDENCE SETS [} 


4 
| 
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VISITOR PASSES FOR [j 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO., INC. 
214 William St., New York 38, N.Y. 


Plants: New York City. 


Newark, N. J., 


Belleville, N. J. 





FOR THE 7 man nd 





- WHO SHAVES ELECTRICALLY 


‘smoother shave in half 
the time with 


SHAVEX 


increases power and efficiency 
* of your shaver up to 60% 


No matter what make Shaver you use, or 
how tough your beard—you'll get a better 
shave with SHAVEX added. 






Converts ordinary household AC current fo 
smoother, stronger DC for faster, closer 
shaves. Simply plug SHAVEX into wall 
socket, attach Shaver—and shave! 
Its premium performance will ‘e 
guarantee luxury shaves—or Soe \ 

= your money back. : 
A Bing Crosby Research Product 


If your electric shaver dealer cannot supply you—order direct. 


SHAVEX CO., DeptK4,Box 2811, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please send_______ SHAVEX at $5.95 ea. Check or Money Order 
enclosed. 10-Day No-Risk Trial. 


Nome 





Address 


a 


Dealer’s Name 




































COSTUMES TO RENT 


CONVENTIONS e PARADES e PAGEANTS 
MINSTRELS e PLAYS e OPERAS, ETC. 


VAN HORN & SON, PHILA. 7, PA. 


Costumers « Est. 1852 ¢ Send for Folder. 
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NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL . 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wed nesday Noon 











Kloeppel Hotels 


in Florida 


and reasonal ra ‘ 
kK pI i n } rida In Jacksonville Hot: 
q Wa t n Wonde Hote of the Soutl 
Mayfiow ind Jef? n 
West Palm Beach Ik Gee Washingtor vea 
round ; 


Write 


Robert Kloeppel, jr., Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, Fla 





COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


~ + 


Sho & Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
A HILTON HOTEL 


4x 


bs 
ann 











Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


‘lust Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
‘A Room Always Assured’ 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 














In NEW YORK 
nm OoO@Wa Rees 
heodquvorters are al 











wotel 





Kiwanian 
H. L 
Genera! 


Dienna 
Manager 








A Tisch Hotel 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta. Ga 


The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala 


The 


The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala, 
rhe ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 
















Hoted OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 





















TV Antenna Restrictions 
Longview, Washington has a new ordi- 


nance that restricts the installation, 
repair and maintenance of television 
receiving and transmitting antennas. 


Now the maximum height of the city’s 
home outdoor antennas is limited to 
fifty feet above the roof support, or 
seventy feet above the ground support. 
All antennas must be grounded. As 
protection against strong winds, anten- 
nas must be able to stand up under 
wind pressures of twenty-five pounds 
to the square foot. The ordinance also 
requires that permits be obtained be- 
fore outside antennas can be installed, 
repaired or maintained. Violators can 
be fined and imprisoned. 


Municipal Parking 


The American Society of Planning 
Officials reports that cities in at least 
thirty-two states and the District of 


Columbia have authority to condemn 
properties for public parking. The so- 
ciety revealed that in 1941 only 211 
cities with more than 10,000 people had 
municipally owned and operated lots. 
By 1951 the number had risen to 484 
about forty-three per cent of the cities 
in the 10,000-or-better population 
bracket. 

In Buffalo, New York, an 
was passed to tax-exempt 
that are constructed, altered, remodeled 
or reconstructed to provide off-street 


ordinance 
buildings 


automobile parking. 

The tax exemption in Buffalo applies 
only to general taxes and runs for the 
fifteen years following the construction 
or alteration of a building. The land 
the building stands on was not included 
in the exemption. To qualify, build- 
ings have to accommodate at least 150 
At least seventy-five per 
cent of the floor space must be used 
exclusively fcr parking. In structures 
not used entirely for parking, exemption 
is proportionate to the percentage of 
the parking area to the total area. 

A two-level parkinz facility has been 
authorized in Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
It will be financed chiefly by special 
assessments levied on benefited prop- 
erties. This will pay for about seventy- 


automobiles. 


five per cent of the project’s cost. The 
city itself will pay the rest. The spe- 
cial assessments were based on the 


assessed valuation of property and the 
distance of property from the parking 
facility. 


Tax Collection 

Ever since Missouri passed a law re- 
quiring citizens to produce personal 
property tax receipts before they could 


buy state automobile licenses, the col- 
lection of these taxes has been climb- 


ing. Kansas City, Missouri uses the 
same procedure to enforce collection of 
both city automobile and _ personal 


property taxes. 


Good Public Relations 

When Dayton, Ohio civic leaders wanted 
their city’s annual report to get the 
widest possible circulation, they looked 
for a medium that would be both pop- 
ular and inexpensive. They found it 
in Dayton’s daily newspapers, and a 
short time later readers got the full 
report in a twelve-page supplement to 
the regular news and features. 

This is just one of the case histories 
contained in a new Civil Service As- 
sembly publication titled Public Rela- 
tions for Government Employees. It 
illustrates how governmental agencies 
are developing public relations tech- 
niques and programs. The booklet re- 
veals that more and more units of gov- 
ernment are realizing the value of 
reporting their activities to the public 
For example, a survey of ninety cities 
showed that police departments in 
thirty municipalities had regular public 


relations units. Nearly eighty of the 
cities gave police training in _ public 
relations. 

Fewer Traffic Accidents 

Boulder, Colorado, like many cities, 
was faced with a rise in traffic acci- 
dents. To meet this menace the city 


wrote a model traffic code, established 
a traffic violations bureau and appointed 
a new police court judge. Greater em- 
phasis was placed on selective law en- 
forcement, a “nonfix” traffic ticket sys- 
tem and a progressive fine schedule 
were adopted and a traffic engineering 
committee was formed. The commit- 
tee, made up of a traffic engineer, city 
engineer, city attorney, police magis- 
trate, planning director and an admin- 
istrative assistant to the city manager, 
meets weekly to talk over traffic prob- 
lems and recommend action to the city 
manager and council. 

The experiment has proved success- 
ful. Statistics for the four-month pe- 
riod ending October 31, 1952 showed 
twenty-one per cent fewer traffic mis- 
haps than for the same period in 1951. 
Traffic injuries were reduced by fifty 
per cent. 

Boulder officials reported that traffic 
summonses also dropped twenty-four 
per cent. The number of overtime 
parking tickets declined forty-eight per 
cent. Police court receipts went up 
seventy per cent. THE END 
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Soi ee isthe 


SOR tte en: 





RAISE SUBSTANTIAL FUNDS 
THIS EASY WAY 





Looking for a really practi 
ing money for your Club? ics 
Don’t overlook SELECT-O-VEND! This new, tr 
ing unit is proving the biggest Club money-maker sineé 
Ball Gum machine, so popular back in 1944. Eye-catehing and 
easy to operate, SELECT-O-VEND gives the public a choiee 
of 8 leading gums and candies, in convenient 1-cent “tabs.” 
Place a few of these proved money-makers around town— 
with your emblem on each unit—and watch your Club’s income 
zoom. Remember: each SELECT-O-VEND pays for itself... 


oul of its own earnings! 





See The Easy, Steady Protit You Make! 


With 100 Select-O-Vends: Sales Sales Sales 

(1¢ Hershey, Dentyne, etc.)........................ $100.00 $500.00 $1000.00 
Cost of mdse. (approx.)............. bisnaitntiatabas 47.00 235.00 470.00 
TOOT TPO. oss 6i odes feet endear eeu $53.00 $265.00 $530.00 


under Ownership Plan 














PLAN 1: OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. Under this plan, 
the Club purchases all SELECT-O-VENDS used— 
handles all servicing—receives all profits. 

PLAN 2: OFFICIAL SPONSORSHIP. Under this plan, 
the Club merely sponsors operation of SELECT-O- 
VENDS by individuals—gets share of income. 











CONFECTION: CANDY AND GUM SUPPLY ARRANGED THROUGH US 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR ALL DETAILS FREE / 


1.C.M. CORPORATION (Dept. K-4) 
105 No. Clark St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send us full details on SELECT-O-VEND. 


OO enccceeeenses 


[] We are especially interested in the SPONSORSHIP PLAN. 
[|] We are primarily interested in OUTRIGHT OWNERSHIP. 


TLS Se ne ER SD HER AS ste PE | | he cee eae» 
NN cc a Tat ska LE a ee el 
TIES ee OEE Se wee ee Oe Zone........ IRL 5 cect eleinniptuiabinuae 
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7; Wide 














ATTENTION MEMBERS! 


Write in for your opportunity to own and 
operate a route of money-making ‘Select-O- 
Vends" sponsored by your club. 


1.C.M. CORPORATION 


Dept. K-4 
105 No. Clark St. 
CHICAGO 2 











ILLINOIS 











HELP WANTED 


omy 


Would You bike 


Your HIGH SCHOOL BAND DIRECTOR 
wants the help of your Club in leading 
your home town band in the direction 


of better public appearance. 


A handsomely uniformed band not only 
radiates high morale——-it is better 
equipped to win coveted honors in the 


annual Music lestivals and State Contests. 


More and more Kiwanis Clubs are leading 
bands this way. The Greensboro, N.C. 


Kiwanians raised $7,200 for new band 





uniforms in just five weeks. You can 
raise money “painlessly” by using the 
OSTWALD BAND UNIFORM SPONSOR 
PLAN; write for it today! 


And OSTWALD will gladly loan you 
“MARCHING BAND TECHNIQUE” films 
to show at your Club meeting. Please 


give optional dates when requesting 


these films. 3 


“Uniforms by Ostwald,” Inc. is America’s foremost designer and 


manufacturer of Orchestra, Band and Drum Corps uniforms. 
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